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he  Tempest 


Full  Fathom  five  thy  father  lies; 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes; 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
Both  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 

Ding-dong! 
Hark!  Now  I  hear  them,  Ding-dong,  bell! 


William  Shakespeare,  The  Tempest, 
Act  I,  Scene  II 
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DITORIAL 


Last  semester  we  honored  the  founders  of  Cape  Cod  Community  College  by  erecting  a 
monument  in  their  honor.  As  the  1900's  come  to  a  close,  let  this  issue  of  Sea  Change  serve  as  a 
small  monument  -  a  gesture  of  thanks  -  to  the  rest  of  our  college  family,  past  and  present.  The 
bridges  of  knowledge  you  helped  build  will  soon  span  two  centuries  as  they  guide  us  into  a  new 
millennium.  Thank  you. 

We  would  like  to  offer  a  special  thank  you  to  Dean  Richard  Sullivan  for  his  outstanding 
dedication  and  long  years  of  service  to  our  student  community. 


My  friend,  Earl  Bourdon,  was  a  nationally  recognized  spokesman  for  the  rights  of  America's 
elderly.  Earl  often  recited  "The  Bridge  Builder."  It  is  an  allegorical  poem  about  building 
bridges  to  assist  future  generations.  Earl  considered  bridge  building  to  be  one  of  the  highest 
functions  humans  could  aspire  to  because,  "it  is  the  right  and  decent  thing  to  do." 

The  staff  of  Sea  Change  dedicates  this,  the  final  issue  of  Sea  Change  for  this  century,  to  retiring 
Professor  Barry  McPhee... alumni,  teacher,  mentor,  friend,  and  Bridge  Builder.  It  has  been  to 
our  great  benefit  that,  between  wanderings,  Barry's  feet  always  led  him  back  here. 

Nils  V.  Bockmann,  Editor 
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he  Bridge  Builder 


Will  Allen  Dromcool 

An  old  man,  going  a  lone  highway, 
Came  at  the  evening,  cold  and  gray, 
To  a  chasm,  vast  and  deep  and  wide, 
Through  which  was  flowing  a  sullen  tide. 
The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight  dim- 
That  sullen  stream  had  no  fears  for  him; 
But  he  turned,  when  he  reached  the  other  side, 
And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

"Old  man,"  said  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 
"You  are  wasting  strength  in  building  here. 
Your  journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day; 
You  never  again  must  pass  this  way. 
You  have  crossed  the  chasm,  deep  and  wide, 
Why  build  you  the  bridge  at  eventide?" 

The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head. 

"Good  friend,  in  the  path  I  have  come,"  he  said, 

There  followeth  after  me  today 

A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 

This  chasm  that  has  been  naught  to  me 

To  that  fair-haired  youth  may  a  pitfall  be. 

He  too  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim; 

Good  friend,  I  am  building  the  bridge  for  him." 
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FLECTIONS 


Holly  Barnes 

I  saw  an  old  man  today 

I  saw  an  old  man  and  within  him  I  saw  his  whole  life 

I  saw  a  curious  child  thrilled  with  the  simple  novelties  of  day  to  day  life 

I  saw  a  young  man  made  serious  by  the  harshness  of  reality,  the  coldness  of  the  winter 

endless  labor,  to  provide  for  his  family 

I  saw  a  loving  father  supplying  warmth  and  security  to  new  life 

I  saw  an  aging  man  with  a  broken  heart, 

from  life's  many  trials,  love's  many  downfalls 

I  saw  a  beautiful  life  full  of  memories,  full  of  emotion 

I  saw  eyes,  bright  blue  with  tenderness  for  the  wrinkled  and  sun  spotted  hand  he  held 

His  full  white  beard  hiding  a  wealth  of  wisdom  I  so  long  to  acquire 

I  saw  one  soul  completing  a  circle 

The  complex  cycle  of  stages  we  go  through 

I  see  children,  fully  energized,  preparing  for  the  long  journey  ahead 

And  the  elderly,  resting,  waiting,  and  reflecting, 

on  what  has  been  and  what  is  to  come. 
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T 


he  Next  Best  Thing  To  Love 


Michel  Magee 

Andrew  kept  his  eyes  on  the  traffic  inching  along  the  helix  toward  the  entrance  to  the  Lincoln 
Tunnel.  He  eased  the  brake  on  the  new  BMW,  keeping  a  car  length  clear  of  the  battered  sedan 
ahead. 

"Air  too  much?"  he  asked,  reaching  for  the  climate  control  panel.  Nora  looked  away  from  his 
profile  and  out  over  the  Hudson  as  the  city  blinked  to  life  in  the  coming  darkness.   She  drew 
her  jacket  tighter  and  folded  her  arms. 

Andrew  gripped  the  steering  wheel  tighter,  feeling  the  power  vibrating  up  the  steering  column. 
He  lowered  the  air  conditioning.  "It's  not  that  I  don't  love  you.  But  marriage..." 

"Let  him  in."  Nora  drew  back  from  the  window  as  an  eighteen  wheeler  muscled  its  way  into 
their  lane.  The  rig's  air  brakes  punched  the  silence  between  them.   Slowly,  Andrew 
maneuvered  the  sleek  two-seater  nearer  the  tollbooth. 

"Okay.  Name  me  one  couple  we  know  who  isn't  divorced  or  separated.  That's  marriage  for 
you." 

"What  about  the  Connors?"  she  said. 

"The  Connors?  They  don't  count.  They  were  married  before  divorce  was  invented.  Adam  and 
Eve  were  the  witnesses."  Andrew  chuckled  and  stole  a  glance  at  his  girlfriend. 

Nora  rummaged  in  her  bag  for  a  Kleenex. 

"Damn,"  she  muttered. 

"What?"  Andrew  said.  He  lowered  the  window  and  handed  the  attendant  four  neatly  folded 
singles.  Nora  sniffed  and  continued  to  search  her  handbag. 

"Remember  how  painful  it  was?"  Andrew  continued.  "We've  both  been  there.   I'm  divorced. 
You're  divorced..." 

"But  not  from  each  other,"  she  said  with  a  whisper  of  a  smile. 

Andrew  reached  across  her  lap  and  withdrew  a  packet  of  tissues  from  the  glove  box.  "Here. 
Come  on,  honey.  We're  going  to  the  city  for  a  good  time." 

Nora  didn't  pull  away  as  he  caressed  the  back  of  her  neck.  Nor  did  she  wipe  the  tears  pooling 


between  her  cheek  and  eyeglasses.  They  entered  the  runnel. 

"Andrew?" 

"Hmm?" 

"I  want  to  go  home." 

"Right,"  he  said,  more  frustrated  than  annoyed. 

"Now.  I  want  to  go  home  now."  she  said. 

"Fine.   I'll  just  hang  a  U-turn  right  here  in  the  tunnel,  okay?"  he  said. 

Nora  shot  Andrew  a  look.  Traffic  slowed  to  a  crawl.  The  screech  of  brakes  behind  them 
ricocheted  off  the  grimy  tiled  surface  as  the  exhaust  fumes  and  humidity,  in  the  suffocating 
stretch  beneath  the  river,  pressed  inward.  Andrew  fiddled  with  the  air  conditioner. 

After  what  felt  like  hours  in  the  standstill,  Nora  finally  turned  toward  Andrew.  "Why  don't  you 
call  it  what  it  is?"  she  said. 

"What  what  is?  And  put  your  seat  belt  back  on." 

She  ignored  him.  "You  say  you  love  me,  but  whenever  I  talk  about  getting  married,  you,  you... 
Oh,  forget  it!" 

Andrew  pursed  his  lips  in  a  silent  whistle  and  breathed  out. 

"No,  don't  forget  it!"  Nora  said. 

"Here  we  go,"  Andrew  muttered.  The  car  lurched  forward,  increasing  speed  as  they  crossed  the 
blue  tile  makers  from  New  Jersey  to  New  York. 

"I  love  you.  I'd  marry  you.  But  no.   'Marriage  never  works  out.  Marriage  is  just  a  piece  of 
paper,'"  she  mocked.  "We've  been  together  fifteen  years!  We  have  a  great  life!  We..." 

"So  what's  the  problem?"  he  cut  in. 

Nora  stared  at  him. 

"No  really.  Tell  me.  What's  wrong  with  the  way  things  are?"  he  said. 

Nora  didn't  hesitate.  "I  want  to  be  able  to  call  you  'husband',"  she  said. 

"Are  you  listening  to  yourself,  Nora?  You  don't  get  married  so  you  can  call  somebody 
'husband'." 
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Nora  looked  ahead.  Andrew  looked  ahead.  The  tunnel  exit  loomed. 

"Know  what  I  think9"  she  said. 

"Hardly  ever,'7  he  said. 

"It's  not  love.  Not  the  kind  that  ends  in  marriage,"  she  sighed. 

"That's  the  point.  That  kind  ends.   I'm  not  willing  to  risk  that."  He  reached  for  her  hand. 

"Then  what  is  it?" 

"What?" 

"Whatever  we  have  Andy." 

Andrew  shrugged.  "I  don't  know.  The  next  best  thing  to  love?"  He  looked  away,  unable  to 
meet  her  gaze. 

Nora  studied  Andrew's  satisfied  smile  and  let  her  eyes  drop  to  his  hand  closing  over  her  own. 
The  BMW  emerged  from  the  tunnel,  swung  effortlessly  into  the  flow  of  cross-town  traffic  and 
dissolved  into  the  river  of  city  lights. 
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UZZLE 


Lily  Vose 

The  first  time  I  heard  "Nothing  Compares  2  U,"  by  Sinead  O'Conner,  I  was  in  my  parent's 
bedroom  watching  MTV,  spellbound  by  her  face  taking  up  the  whole  screen,  her  shaven  head- 
the  first  I'd  seen  on  a  woman.   I  was  seven.  My  cousin  Maria  and  I  were  perched  on  the  edge 
of  my  parents'  bed.   Maria  bit  her  fingernails  down  to  nothing.   Her  cuticles  peeled  back  like 
the  string  cheese  we  brought  to  school  in  our  lunch  boxes.  We  were  friends  until  my  uncle 
married  her  mom,  and  after  that  we  were  cousins,  too.  They  divorced  after  a  few  years  and 
what  I  wonder  is  are  we  still  cousins? 

I  haven't  seen  her  since  the  last  time  I  was  down  South  eight  years  ago,  so  I  don't  know  what's 
between  us  now.  When  you  don't  see  someone  and  the  relationship  sits  in  rest,  you  move  on  in 
your  life-sometimes  in  the  same  direction  as  the  other  person  and  sometimes  in  ways  that  don't 
even  brush  against  where  the  other  is  going.  The  relationship  is  going  both  ways,  like  in  the 
hypothetical  experiment  where  a  cat  is  placed  inside  of  a  box  with  lethal  chemicals  that  might 
or  might  not  be  released.   Because  you  don't  know,  the  cat  is  both  dead  and  alive.   Both  are  true 
until  you  open  the  door  and  the  cat  lies  dead  or  springs  to  life. 

When  I  was  fifteen  and  my  heart  broke  for  the  first  time,  I  returned  to  that  Sinead  O'Conner 
song.   I  lay  in  bed  and  listened  to  the  album  play  over  and  over.  Nothing  can  take  away  these 
blues/'cuz  nothing  compares/nothing  compares  2U.   I  lay  there  unsure  of  what  else  to  do. 
Every  way  I  turned,  I  felt  my  wound.  All  I  wanted  was  to  have  him  still  near  and  constant. 
When  he  left,  the  floor  crumbled  out  from  beneath  me.   I  was  more  lost  than  I  had  ever  been. 

I  cried  to  my  mother.   She  told  me.  "You'll  meet  other  people.  There'll  be  lots  of  wonderful 
people  in  your  life."  I  felt  my  loneliness  amplified.   I  did  not  want  other  people  in  my  life;  I 
wanted  this  one  person.  After  months  filled  with  him,  I  saw  nothing  to  fill  the  spaces  he  left 
behind.  When  he  came  into  my  life,  parts  of  him  moved  inside  of  me.  When  he  left,  he  packed 
up,  and  took  every  part  of  himself  home.   My  emotions  hung  around  with  nowhere  to  rest.   I 
was  accustomed  to  him.  Though  I  had  known  all  along  it  wasn't  forever,  I'd  lived  as  if  it  were. 
I  had  entered  into  the  relationship  unguarded-armed  with  almost  no  experience,  a  mass  of  hope, 
and  a  huge  need  for  love.  When  it  ended,  I  got  burned.   Badly. 

I  try  to  remember  those  times  clearly,  but  I  find  the  memories  incomplete,  and  jumbled.  In  my 
mind,  I  try  to  move  myself  back  into  those  times,  but  I  can't  locate  the  feelings.  When  I  search 
for  the  memories,  I  find  them  like  movie  still-images  with  clips  of  dialogue.  They  no  longer 
evoke  emotions. 

After  days,  hazy  and  distracted,  or  acutely  painful,  I  turned  to  jigsaw  puzzles,  which  I'd  never 
been  interested  in  before  and  haven't  touched  since  those  slow  passing  weeks  of  summer.  My 
friend  Mars  found  a  puzzle  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  Christ  in  the  road.  We  assembled  it  on 


the  sidewalk.  We  put  together  all  the  pieces  we  had.  They  formed  a  patchy  rendition  of  the 
image  on  the  box's  cover.   I  had  a  mission-a  simple  and  achievable  one-and  I  was  happy.   For 
the  first  time,  I  felt  relief. 

When  we  finished,  I  went  to  the  store  to  buy  a  new  puzzle.  There  were  nautical  scenes,  famous 
paintings,  flower  arrangements.   I  chose  one  with  four  chocolates  on  it,  with  white  chocolate 
ropes  strung  across  them,  one  adorned  with  a  pink  sugar  rose.  You  can  have  snapshots  made 
into  jigsaw  puzzles,  pictures  of  your  dog  or  your  grandchildren  put  on  mugs  and  tee  shirts.   I 
wish  I'd  had  myself  put  onto  a  puzzle... turned  into  a  self  I  could  solve  with  diligence  alone. 

It's  been  five  years  now.  When  I  see  him  -  he  who  I  trusted  most  -  he  acts  like  he  doesn't  know 
me  from  a  stone.   If  I  say  hello,  he  mutters  and  turns  away.   If  I  don't  say  hello,  he  doesn't 
either.  Really,  it  is  he  who  is  unrecognizable  to  me  now.  That  boy  that  I  loved-who  I  got  lost 
looking  at,  and  found  myself  in  the  arms  of-doesn't  exist  anymore.   Each  time  I  see  him,  he  has 
turned  further  into  a  man  with  no  light  left  in  him.   He  looks  damp  all  the  way  through-as  if  his 
soul  has  been  rained  on. 

My  mother  was  right.  There  have  been  lots  of  wonderful  people  in  my  life,  lovers  who  have 
come  and  gone.  When  I  see  them,  I  can  find  in  them  someone  I  know,  someone  I  can  touch 
base  with.  Our  paths  are  intertwined  or  overlap  enough  so  that  we  are  able  to  understand  each 
other  still.   But  with  him,  it's  all  bristle  and  distance.   Somehow  he  and  I  ended  up  on  paths  a 
million  miles  apart,  unable  to  look  into  each  other's  eyes,  smile,  say,  hello. 

Being  home  again,  I  think  of  him  more  often  than  I  had.   I  have  been  trying  to  understand  what 
happened.   Sometimes  I  wonder  if  we  are  still  linked-if  his  downward  fall  is  inversely 
proportionate  to  the  rise  of  my  happiness  -  or  if  he  and  I  met  while  going  two  different 
directions,  up  and  down,  and  for  that  moment  -  that  flash  in  time  in  which  we  were  together-we 
were  lingering  in  the  same  place.  The  place  in  which  we  loved  each  other. 

Perhaps  that  common  ground  was  there  for  us  to  occupy  but  then  dissipated,  for  it  was  delicate 
and  born  to  die  its  certain  death,  like  a  light  bulb  or  a  battery  created  to  burn  for  only  so  long... a 
life  created  within  the  parenthesis  of  beginning  and  end.  Our  lives  were  not  to  be  intertwined; 
they  were  only  to  briefly,  deeply,  touch. 
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INUTAE 


Rosald  S.  Ballard 

Morning  begins  here. 
a  revelation,  of  violet  clouds, 
pierced  by  orange  and  pink  rays, 
of  sun,  over  foam  flooded  sand  bars. 

The  beach  feels  no  chill  in  the  air. 
nor  does  passion  stir  in  dunes, 
yet,  they  seem  alive  with  movement, 
streams  of  sand  blowing  along  them. 

Scattered  pieces  of  Man's  industry, 
like  broken  dreams  cast  away, 
lie  here  and  there,  still,  lifeless, 
buoyant  refuse,  rejected  by  the  waves. 

Bits  of  gaily  colored  rope,  looking  as 

fresh  as  blossoms,  plastic  fish-totes, 

nets  tangled  in  seaweed,  the  stuff  which 

combers  seek.  Tiny  treasures,  cast  upon  frigid  shores. 

Hours  whiled  away,  aimlessly  meandering, 
do  not  fulfill  the  material  quest, 
but  are  rich  in  spiritual  renewal. 

With  pen  and  ink,  I  strive  to  declare, 
what  the  heart  cannot  send  to  my  lips; 
the  fantastic  beauty  I  have  found, 
where  morning  begins. 
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TARLIGHT 


Chris  Setterlund 

A  million  to  one  you  do  not  see 

Waited  a  lifetime  to  visit  with  me 

The  years  went  by  with  no  sign  at  all 

I  never  lost  hope,  with  each  coming  of  fall 

You  traveled  long,  you  traveled  hard 

But  the  distance  to  my  eyes  was  barely  a  yard 

How  long  will  I  see  you?  Days?  Months?  Years? 

Or  maybe  not  ever,  the  worst  of  my  fears 

Whether  seen  or  unseen  from  beginning  to  end, 

you  will  remain  magical,  my  cosmic  friend. 


w 

T    T     IND 


Cailin  Field 

Wind 
rages  so 
violently 
in  the 
middle  of 
a  storm 
yet  brings 
inner  peace 
to  those 
whose 
storms 
rage  inside 
their  souls 
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he  Last  Song 


Ann  Wormer 

The  first  time  Amelia  heard  "Harbor  Lights"  by  the  Four  Cadets  was  also  her  last.  The  year 
was  1937,  mid-August,  and  a  soft  warm  breeze  was  gently  swirling  her  short  golden  hair. 
Bermuda  was  usually  pleasant  this  time  of  year. 

Amelia  leaned  on  the  cement  balustrade  of  the  Hamilton  Princess  and  looked  out  over  the 
blackened  water.   Swaying  palms  made  lights  that  burned  in  houses  across  the  harbor  wink 
seductively  at  her,  houses  that  were  painted  bright  blue,  sunset  orange,  seashell  pink;  colors  that 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  darkness.   Laughter  and  music  floated  down  from  the  dining  room 
above  and  behind  her,  accompanied  by  the  clinking  of  champagne  glasses. 

The  sounds  made  her  wish  she  hadn't  agreed  to  the  trip.  There  was  too  much  happiness  here. 
It  only  deepened  her  misery.  This  was  a  place  for  lovers,  not  people  locked  in  an  unhappy 
marriage. 

Amelia  recalled  that  as  a  child  she  wanted  to  fly  high  and  fast,  and  vowed  to  live  a  carefree  and 
dangerous  life.  But  in  1935,  women  were  encouraged  to  hold  teas  and  raise  children,  not  to 
burst  through  billowing  clouds  in  a  silver  ship,  hell-bent  for  the  retreating  horizon.  When  a 
businessman  named  George  Putnam  asked  her  for  the  sixth  time  to  marry  him,  the  young 
aviatrix  decided  money  and  influence  would  prove  more  useful  than  love. 

Silky  voices  crooned  in  the  background,  singing  about  longing  and  heartache.   Her  own  heart 
ached  remembering  a  visit  to  this  paradise  four  years  before.   It  had  been  a  whirlwind  five  days, 
completely  unplanned.  Maybe  that  was  why  it  had  been  so  wonderful. 

Everyone  called  him  by  his  initials,  J.T.,  and  she  fell  into  the  habit  easily.  He  was  kind,  funny, 
spontaneous  -  everything  she  wasn't,  everything  she  wished  she  would  become.  For  him. 

Amelia  had  never  wished  to  be  different  before.  There  was  too  much  she  wanted  to  do;  being 
in  love  would  only  get  in  the  way.  But  he  made  her  stop  and  think  about  it.   In  the  end, 
ambition  won  out.   Until  tonight,  until  she  heard  the  song  that  made  her  remember  him. 

Was  it  too  late?  Amelia  brushed  a  strand  of  hair  from  her  cheek,  tucking  it  behind  one  ear.  The 
thought  of  his  touch,  his  kiss,  made  her  breath  quicken.   It  rekindled  a  passion  that  had  faded  to 
a  ghost  memory.  J.T.  had  kept  in  touch  for  a  long  time  at  a  discreet  distance  through  letters  and 
the  occasional  phone  call.   But  it  had  been  close  to  a  year  without  a  word. 
And  in  that  year  she  had  grown  restless  and  reckless,  taking  crazy  chances.  Amelia  had 
recently  taken  a  young  reporter  on  a  flight  that  had  left  him  dizzy  and  vomiting  on  the  tarmac 
from  steep,  unexpected  dives.   His  paleness  was  startling  to  the  ground  crew  that  waited  for 
their  return;  one  of  the  mechanics  had  given  her  a  long  cold  stare  as  she  emerged  from  the 
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cockpit.  The  aviatrix  had  simply  returned  his  gaze  and  hopped  down  off  the  wing,  unconcerned 
with  his  opinion  of  her. 

The  flight  around  the  world  was  dangerous,  and  a  premonition  of  death  followed  her  like  a 
shadow.  The  landmarks  necessary  to  keep  the  Electra  on  course  were  sketchy  at  best,  and  bad 
weather  would  be  a  constant  curse.  Amelia  had  refused  to  drag  the  long  radio  wire  from  the  tail 
of  the  plane  because  it  made  flying  more  difficult.   Even  worse,  George  insisted  on  her  taking 
Noonan  along  as  navigator,  even  though  he  was  nothing  but  a  drunk  and  a  hazard  to  the  flight. 

Until  this  moment,  death  had  never  been  a  threat.   Until  the  song  that  brought  back  the  memory 
of  a  love  she  had  tossed  aside  like  an  old  hat.  Perhaps  it  wasn't  too  late.  Amelia  still  carried 
J.T.'s  number  with  her.   She  opened  the  beaded  purse  and  drew  it  out.  The  paper  was  worn,  but 
the  number  still  discernible. 

Soft  footfalls  approached  in  the  darkness.   She  jammed  the  paper  back  into  the  purse. 

"Everything  is  all  set,  Amelia."  She  turned  and  looked  at  her  husband  with  a  combination  of 
loathing  and  distrust.  Not  seeming  to  notice,  he  continued. 

"We  fly  back  tomorrow  afternoon  and  hold  a  press  conference  the  following  morning.  The  last 
minute  adjustments  have  been  finished  on  the  Electra,  and  weather  permitting,  youTl  be 
airborne  in  three  days."  He  was  as  cool  and  crisp  as  his  white  dinner  jacket. 

No  one  had  been  pushing  for  this  flight  more  than  he.  The  publicity  was  exhilarating  to 
him.  The  book  contracts  had  been  signed  in  advance,  the  radio  interviews  had  been  done,  and 
there  was  even  a  meeting  scheduled  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  when  she  returned. 
Every  detail  had  been  meticulously  planned. 

Amelia  could  see  the  coldness  in  his  eyes,  and  felt  the  lack  of  fear  regarding  her  safety.  Their 
marriage  had  been  one  of  mutual  selfishness,  and  compassion  had  never  been  part  of  his 
makeup. 

"I  need  to  make  a  call  to  New  York,"  she  said  brusquely,  watching  for  any  sign  of  interest.  The 
snap  of  a  match  and  the  smell  of  tobacco  burning  was  his  only  answer. 

Amelia  brushed  past  her  husband  and  disappeared  into  the  hotel.  Racing  up  the  stairs  to  the 
second  floor,  she  fished  the  room  key  from  her  purse  and  unlocked  the  door.   Blood  pounded  in 
her  ears  and  her  hand  shook  as  she  dialed. 

"Operator,  I'd  like  to  place  a  long  distance  call."  She  read  the  number  off  the  shaking  piece  of 
paper.  Was  she  mad?  How  could  she  back  out  of  the  flight  at  the  last  minute?  The  thought 
raced  crazily  through  her  head  and  was  interrupted  by  the  nasally  voice  of  the  operator. 

"I'm  sorry.  The  party  you  are  trying  to  reach  isn't  answering.   Shall  I  try  again  later'?'* 

"No.  No  thank  you,"  she  responded  almost  in  a  whisper.  "I'll  call  again  some  other  time.'* 


T 


wo  Moon  Tide 


Allison  Cappella 

two  full  moons  in  one  month 

a  rarity,  reeking  havoc  with  the  shore 

bringing  rip-tides 

sometimes  bringing  death... 

the  lifeguards  were  aware  of  the  phenomenon 
but  still  it  was  a  pleasant  summer  day 
the  little  boy  wandered  past  the  permitted  area 
wandered  right  into  the  danger 

the  pulling  tide 
the  relentlessly  pulling  tide 
determinedly  pulling  from  the  shore 
from  the  safety,  from  the  other  swimmers 

the  lifeguard  intervened 

holding  the  boy 

fighting  against  the  pull 

working  her  skills,  her  knowledge,  her  life 

in  an  instant  there  was  no 
Senior  prom,  no  Senior  party 
no  Senior  dreams  to  dream 

but  there  was  the  boy 

the  uncomprehending  little  boy 

and  there  was  the  beach,  the  surf,  the  sand 

and  the  counselor,  the  support  group,  the  memorial 

that  was  many  years  ago 

and  now...  the  Senior  prom, 

the  Senior  parties,  the  Senior  dreams 

they  are  the  boy's 

but  he  does  not  like  his  Senior  dreams 

they  are  the  dreams 

of  cold  pulling  tides 

of  frightened  voices  on  the  shore 
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eggar's  Bank  Quit 


Nils  V.  Bockmann 

"Mr.  Benson  will  see  you  now." 

I  looked  up  wearily  at  the  beautiful,  blonde  secretary  and  gave  her  the  last  fake  smile  I  could 
muster.   I  had  just  filled  out  a  loan  application  for  the  seventh  time  in  two  days.  I  returned  the 
worn  copy  of  People  to  the  spotless  glass-top  of  the  waiting  room  coffee  table. 

I  stood  up  and  fixed  the  button  on  my  only  suit.  It  was  a  dark  gray,  pinstriped  design  that  was 
out  of  style  and  worn  at  the  elbows.  With  my  old  black  London  Fog  raincoat  draped  over  my 
arm,  I  walked  toward  the  oversized  oak  door  with  the  brass  plaque  that  read,  "E.  Watson 
Benson,  Vice-president  in  Charge  of  Loans." 

I  had  walked  into  so  many  intimidating  offices  similar  to  this  one  over  the  past  week  that  I  was 
beginning  to  think  they  might  be  part  of  some  convoluted  consumer/torture  franchise  scheme. 
E.  Watson  Benson  sat,  surrounded  by  his  framed  credentials-B.A.  Rutgers,  M.A.  Harvard 
School  of  Business,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  United  Way,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
King  Shit.   I  knew  the  reason  for  the  overwhelming  leather  and  brass,  cherry-wood  office  motif 
was  because  bankers  and  banks  need  to  be  overwhelming.   Intimidation  keeps  the  borrowers 
mindful  of  their  needy  status  while  it  keeps  the  bank  gods  pumped  up  with  power.  The 
atmosphere  reminds  the  beggars  that  they  are  there  to  beg,  and  it  reminds  the  "beggees"  to  be 
conservative  with  the  bucks. 

Benson  was  on  the  telephone  when  I  walked  in.  He  motioned  for  me  to  sit  down  in  a  chair  that 
was  considerably  smaller  than  the  throne  he  inhabited.   I  ceased  to  exist  for  a  good  five  minutes 
while  he  whispered  on  the  phone  and  tapped  his  Mont  Blanc  pen.   I  hate  pompous  crap.   I  knew 
his  pen  cost  more  than  the  four  retreads  I  had  just  put  on  my  Dodge.   From  the  occasional 
empty  glance  he  threw  my  way,  I  felt  like  he  knew  it  too.  Okay,  so  maybe  I'm  cheap.  I  prefer 
to  think  of  myself  as  thrifty  and  dollar-wise. 

After  he  hung  up  the  phone,  E.  Watson  Benson  said,  "Excuse  me,"  and  walked  out  the  door  to 
the  waiting  room.  When  he  returned  ten  minutes  later,  he  was  carrying  several  files  in  hand. 
He  selected  the  file  with  my  name  on  it,  and  he  read  silently.  Two  minutes  later,  he  put  the  file 
on  his  desk  and  let  out  a  low-toned,  almost  imperceptible  groan.  "What  can  I  do  for  you 
Mr...uh,  Mr.  Whittaker?" 

"I  need  to  borrow  money  to  start  up  a  business,"  I  replied. 

"So  I  see.  Why  did  you  choose  to  apply  here  at  Cape  Cod  National  Bank?" 

"Because  I  have  accounts  here." 


Benson  shifted  slowly  in  his  red  leather  throne.   It  made  a  throaty,  squeaking  sound.  Benson 
stared  at  me  with  his  hand  cupped  over  his  mouth.  He  swiveled  slightly  from  side  to  side  and 
tapped  the  end  of  his  nose  with  his  forefinger.  Then  he  began  to  nonchalantly  sift  through  the 
pages  of  my  file.  "Mr.  Whittaker,  you  have  accounts  in  every  bank  on  the  Cape.  You  have 
$6,000  in  a  First  Seashore  account.  My  report  shows  $12,000  sitting  in  the  vaults  of  Barnstable 
Co-operative.  You  have  an  IRA  with  HarborCorp;  CD's  with  Bay  Trust,  seven  low-cost, 
interest  bearing  checking  accounts  with  balances  of  over  $10,000  apiece,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 
You  show  over  $150,000  worth  of  available  cash-on-hand  just  on  this  one  page  alone."  He 
waved  the  piece  of  paper  in  my  face.  I  really  hate  that  kind  of  pompous  crap. 

I  could  feel  myself  blushing.   My  scalp  was  getting  tight.  This  conversation  was  starting  just 
like  the  conversations  had  started  at  all  the  other  banks.  "My  father  taught  me  to  be  careful 
with  a  dollar  and  not  to  keep  all  my  horses  in  one  stable.'1  I  though  that  sounded  like  a  pretty 
reasonable  response  to  what  had  sounded  like  some  kind  of  accusation  on  his  part. 

"Well,  I  would  have  to  agree  that  your  father  has  good  money  sense,"  said  Benson,  "and  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  respect  for  your  own  hard  working  idealism  and  investment  sense.  I  see  you 
have  worked  for  twenty-six  years  as  a  maintenance  manager  for  the  Harborway  Hotel  chain. 
You  own  a  waterfront  estate,  you  have  a  spotless  credit  history,  and  you  have  amassed  a  mini- 
fortune." 

I  leaned  forward  and  moved  into  some  of  E.  Watson  Benson's  personal  space.  I  knew  what  was 
coming,  and  I  didn't  want  to  make  it  easy  for  him.  He  tipped  his  throne  away  slightly.  Raising 
one  bushy,  white  eyebrow  he  shrugged  as  he  asked,  "why,  with  all  your  available  cash  and 
equity,  do  you  feel  the  need  for  a  business  loan  -  an  unsecured  loan  at  that?" 

"Because,"  I  said  in  a  weary  voice,  "I  don't  wish  to  tie  up  and  gamble  everything  I  have 
worked  for  just  to  begin  this  new  venture." 

"Didn't  my  loan  officer  explain  the  bank's  position  to  you?"  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"And  didn't  my  loan  department  manager  tell  you  the  same  thing?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  why  do  you  think  that  I  would  possibly  override  their  decisions?" 

I  decided  that  it  was  time  to  raise  my  volume  a  little  just  for  effect.  "Mr.  Benson,  I  demanded 
to  see  you  because,  yes,  I  had  talked  to  Mr.  Ridgeway  your  loan  officer,  and  yes,  I  talked  to 
Annie  Myers  the  department  manager.  I  believe  they  lack  initiative  and  vision.  I  thought  that 
perhaps  you  alone  would  understand  the  viability  of  manufacturing  the  Vortex  Widget.  It's  a 
moneymaker.  The  reason  I  asked  to  talk  to  you  was  because  I  couldn't  believe  what  they  were 
telling  me  could  possibly  be  any  bank's  financial  policy." 


Benson  held  up  my  file  menacingly,  like  a  raving  evangelist  holds  up  a  Bible.   He  raised  his 
own  volume  considerably.  "Mr.  Whittaker,  my  interests  right  now  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
marketing  viability  of  the  Vortex  Widget.   Mr.  Whittaker,  you  are  the  problem.  You  have  a 
spotless  credit  record.   In  fact,  it  is  so  spotless  that  it  is  suspect.  On  top  of  that,  you  paid  off 
your  thirty-year  mortgage  in  twelve  years.  We  held  that  mortgage.   How  long  do  you  think  we 
could  stay  in  business  if  everyone  paid  off  mortgages  early?  You  keep  just  enough  cash  in  your 
checking  account  to  maintain  free  checking  and  then  you  write  less  than  fifty  checks  per  year. 
How  long  do  you  think  we  could  stay  in  business  if  everyone  else  used  our  services  at  no  cost? 
You  remove  only  the  interest  from  your  no-cost  savings  accounts.  You  have  three  Platinum 
VISA  cards  that  carry  no  yearly  fees.  You  have  an  American  Express  Optima  card.  You  have 
two  Gold  Master  cards  that  don't  carry  service  charges.  When  you  do  use  a  credit  card,  which 
is  not  very  often,  you  pay  off  the  balance  before  the  interest  becomes  due.  How  long  do  you 
think  the  banks  of  America  could  stay  in  business  if  everyone  decided  to  avoid  interest  and 
service  charges?  To  my  way  of  thinking,  you  represent  investment  that  performs  with  little  or 
no  return." 

The  veins  in  E.  Watson  Benson's  neck  were  starting  to  pop  out.  His  red  face  was  reminiscent 
of  the  "fight  or  flight"  reaction  I  learned  about  in  General  Psychology  classes  years  ago.  My 
kind  of  folk  make  the  E.  Watson  Bensons  of  the  world  both  angry  and  nervous.  His  kind  of 
pompous  crap  makes  my  head  hurt.   I  hate  that. 

"Benson,"  I  said  with  a  snarl,  "you're  telling  me  that  I'm  too  damn  thrifty  and  too  damned 
honest  to  be  a  good  risk  for  a  loan." 

"No,"  he  replied  in  a  lecturing  tone,  "what  I'm  telling  you  is  you  have  good  credit  but  no  credit 
history.  You  pay  off  everything  too  soon.  You  don't  have  enough  equity  and  cash  to  cover  the 
amount  of  the  unsecured  loan  that  you  are  requesting.  And  to  top  it  all  off,  you  are  talking 
about  giving  up  your  secure  employment  to  pursue  a  new  career.  You  could  create  a  potential 
credit  overload  if  you  use  your  empty,  no-limit  credit  cards  to  carry  your  business.  Adding  a 
business  loan  to  this  potential  money-bomb  could  be  disastrous.  All  these  factors  make  you  a 
high-risk  individual  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  Mr.  Whittaker.   I  won't  help  you.   I  am  a  banker, 
not  a  venture-capitalist." 

I  stood  up  so  quickly  that  my  chair  flew  out  from  underneath  me  and  rammed  into  the  cherry 
wainscoting,  leaving  a  considerable  gouge.  "Benson,  I've  heard  this  story  so  many  times  this 
week  that  I  can  tell  you  the  rest  of  it." 

E.  Watson  Benson  sat  in  his  overstuffed  chair  on  his  overstuffed  butt  glaring  up  at  me.  The 
way  he  was  looking  at  me  really  pissed  me  off.  I  felt  dizzy.  I  really  hate  pompous  crap.  I  felt 
the  need  to  assert  myself. 

"First,  Mr.  Whittaker,"  I  whined  in  imitation,  "you  need  to  use  those  credit  cards  for  a  while."  I 
slipped  my  right  hand  inside  my  raincoat  and  up  toward  the  armpit  under  my  suit  jacket.  "After 
you  have  used  the  cards  for  meaningless,  unnecessary  purchases,  we  want  you  to  let  the  interest 
accrue."  I  unsnapped  the  safety  strap  on  my  shoulder  holster.  "Once  you  have  allowed  the 
eighteen  to  twenty  per-cent  interest  to  accrue  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  time,"  I  droned  on  as  I 


pulled  my  shining  pistol  out  from  under  my  raincoat,  "we  want  you  to  dip  into  your  life's 
savings  to  pay  us  for  the  privilege  of  using  our  services." 

Benson's  bulging  eyes  were  frozen  on  my  Walther  .380  PPK.  A  nickel-plated  PPK  really  is  an 
attention-grabbing  gun,  especially  when  it's  invading  your  comfort  zone.   In  fact,  I  had 
purchased  it  for  just  such  an  occasion.   I  noticed  Benson's  hand  moving  toward  the  telephone 
on  his  desk.  He  noticed  that  I  noticed  and  he  backed  off.   I  continued  the  attempt  to  make 
myself  understood. 

"While  you  are  using  your  credit  cards  to  our  satisfaction,  we  will  insist  that  you  take 
advantage  of  our  full-service  CHECKING."  I  accentuated  the  word  "checking"  by  slamming  a 
full  magazine  of  shiny  .380's  into  the  butt  of  the  gun.  Benson's  eyes  looked  like  they  were 
throbbing  and  just  about  to  explode.  He  had  a  death-grip  on  the  arms  of  his  chair.  I  believe  he 
was  listening. 

"There's  no  need  for  violence,"  he  warbled. 

I  smiled  and  pulled  back  on  the  hammer. 

"Please,"  he  said,  "I'm  a  family  man.  I  have  children." 

"So  do  I,"  I  said  earnestly.  I  bent  my  wrist  and  elbow,  put  the  gun  to  my  temple,  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  There  was  a  click  but  no  explosion. 

"GODDAMN  IT,"  I  yelled.   I  was  in  such  a  confused,  pissy-assed  mood  that  I  had  forgotten  to 
chamber  a  bullet.  As  I  was  reaching  up  to  pull  back  on  the  muzzle  of  my  gleaming  semi- 
automatic, the  ex-Marine  E.  Watson  Benson  slammed  back  his  chair,  cleared  his  desk  in  one 
leap,  and  nailed  me  to  the  floor  with  a  blow  he  must  have  learned  forty  years  ago.  A  cold 
blackness  overcame  the  stars  in  my  brain,  and  I  felt  the  gun  being  ripped  from  my  hand. 

I  guess  I  was  unconscious  for  a  couple  of  days.  Cassie  said  I  was  out  of  my  mind  when  I  came 
to.  I  don't  remember  the  drugs,  and  I  don't  think  I  remember  the  therapy.  For  that  matter,  I 
don't  remember  yesterday.  But,  I  can  remember  the  meeting  with  E.  Watson  Benson  last  year. 
I  also  remember  the  fact  I'm  no  longer  free  to  go  where  I  want  or  to  do  what  I  want.  I  have 
some  kind  of  medical  insurance  that  helps  pay  for  this  place,  and  I  kind  of  like  it  here.   I  finally 
feel  real  calm  and  quiet.   I  don't  think  about  much.   When  I  do  think,  I  don't  worry  about 
anything.  Best  of  all,  I  don't  need  or  worry  about  credit  of  any  kind,  and  for  some  reason  I 
think  that  makes  me  feel  good.   I  feel  funny  about  abandoning  Cassie  and  the  kids,  but  I  did 
leave  them  plenty  of  cash.  This  paper  I  have  right  here  says  all  my  accounts  added  up  to 
almost  two  million  dollars.   Hell,  I  wish  I  could  remember  where  it  all  came  from.   For  that 
matter,  I  wish  I  could  remember  what  the  hell  my  first  name  is. 

No,  I  don't  remember  much  anymore.   But  I  do  remember  my  father.   I  also  remember  the  last 
time  I  saw  him.  He  was  strapped  to  a  bed.  He  said,  "Son,  stay  away  from  banks.   Dealing  with 
bankers  will  drive  a  man  nuts,  and  a  smart,  frugal  man  would  have  to  be  going  crazy  before 
he'd  ask  for  a  loan." 
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DEMPTION 


Ronald  S.  Ballard 

It  is  raining  a  harsh  rain  tonight,  a  bitterly  cold-water 
steady  rain,  pouring  from  billowing  folds  of 
thick,  gray  winter  clouds.   I  need  to  find  bottles. 

My  Chevy  truck  is  almost  out  of  gas,  and  the  filthy 
sweatshirt  I  have  on  is  sopping  wet,  as  are  my  pants. 
Exhaustion  and  despair  weigh  heavy  upon  my  person. 

In  the  bed  of  my  battered  truck  are  ten  or  twelve  fish- 
totes  full  of  empty  bottles,  and  several  tattered  plastic 
bags  full  of  empty  beer  and  soda  cans.  Next  stop 
coming  up,  behind  the  Italian  restaurant. 

Once  the  dumpster  has  been  thoroughly  searched,  I  lie 
down  on  the  dry  cardboard  boxes  stacked  inside,  to  rest, 
the  odors  of  Italian  food  and  empty  beer  bottles 
mingling  thickly  in  the  night  air. 

Upon  the  counter  of  the  all-night  convenience  store,  my 
pocketful  of  pennies  and  nickels  is  dumped  out.  Some 
gasoline,  a  packet  of  Camels  and  a  cup  of  coffee  later, 
my  money  is  gone,  and  I  return  to  the  hunt. 

God,  my  hands  hurt!  They  are  sore  and  bleeding,  from 
clawing  through  broken  glass  and  trash,  to  get  bottles. 
I  wrap  each  one  in  soiled  and  discarded  dishtowels,  and 
continue  searching  for  more  bottles. 

The  air  claws  at  my  lungs  as  I  struggle  to  breathe 

the  biting  air.  The  moon  illuminates  the  beach  in  a  bluish  glow.   I  get  out  of  the  truck  and  sit 

down  on  a  plastic  bucket,  to  begin  the  nightly  ritual  of  counting  the  bottles. 

With  a  filthy  rag,  I  wipe  each  one,  and  place  it  in 
another  fish-tote.  My  fingers  are  agonizingly  numb 
from  the  cold  wind,  and  wet,  so  I  must  be  careful 
not  to  break  the  bottles  I  need  so  badly  to  get  money. 
It  is  3:50  a.m. 


Five  years  later,  I  wake  up.   It  is  eight  o'clock  in  the 
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morning.  I  am  dressed  in  clean  clothes,  and  I  am  in 
class.  My  hand  goes  up.   I  know  the  answer!   I  am  not  a 
dumpster-diver;  I  am  not  a  bum. 

Here  is  my  paper,  Dear  Professor!  I  have  a  computer 

now,  and  it  is  so  much  easier  to  use,  than  my  recycled  dump  typewriter.   I  am  not  a  loser. 

I  am  in  Phi  Theta  Kappa!   I  am  not  stupid,  I  am  not  a 
junk-man,  I  am  not  a  canner,  and  I  am  not  a  nothing. 
I  have  a  future!   I  am  so  happy! 
Damn,  it  is  Good  to  be 
Alive. 


T 

A  he  Promise  Of  Easter 

Donna  Carpinella 


Easter  is  a  time  of  rebirth, 

when  all  that  lay  dormant  grows, 

each  turn  of  season,  each  passage  inevitable, 

the  only  constant  is  change. 

With  this  comes  a  promise, 

an  unspoken  truth, 

whether  good  or  bad  the  shift  brings, 

an  everlasting  dream  of  hope. 

Our  spirit  soars  delicately  with  the  warm  breeze. 

Spring  defies  whatever  struggles  that  change  brings, 

as  an  affirmation  of  what  we  may  become. 

A  testament  to  the  exquisite  beauty  that  surrounds  our  journey. 

For  we  all  hope  to  be  more, 
and  Easter  is  a  time  of  rebirth 
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Jr\.  Poe-tic,  And  Gorey,  Skating  Party  Story* 

Nils  V.  Bockmann 


Poor  Neville  Moore,  dead  of  ennui, 

Found  himself  skating  an  icy  Dead  Sea. 

Our  Little  Boy  Listless  was  far  from  alone, 

Because  Grande  Ma-Ma  (who  had  choked  on  a  bone) 

Glided  by  on  a  sled  guided  by  Uncle  Sven, 

Who  had  died,  and  revived!  (But  then  died  again). 

Here  was  Granddad  the  Banker,  who  died  a  stuffed  shirt, 
"Precisely!"  some  said  (which  referred  to  his  girth). 
There  skated  Aunt  Sadie  who  died  of  malaise, 
Brought  on  by  her  poisoning  a  playboy  named  Hayes. 
Aunt  Sadie  was  shackled  to  the  rich  spinster  Horning, 
Master  Hayes'  fiancee  who  (weak-hearted)  died  mourning 

And  Old  Scratch  was  there  with  an  offering  too, 

A  flaming  concoction  reminiscent  of  stew. 

All  the  skaters  stood  round,  silver  cups  to  their  lips, 

Saying,  "Oh,  I  am  starving,"  but  they  only  took  sips, 

For  supper'd  been  heated  to  a  hellish  degree, 

To  counter  the  devilish  cold  of  Dead  Sea. 

And  dull  Neville  Moore,  condemned  e'er  to  skate, 
From  the  date  of  his  death  looked  up  from  his  plate, 
At  a  girl  named  Lenore.  Sudden-ly  passions  raged. 
His  ennui  posthaste  left  as  their  dead  hearts  engaged. 
On  the  distant  horizon  sweet  sunset  did  glow, 
Causing  Old  Scratch  to  loose  with  a  blasphemous  flow. 

Scratch  turned  Auntie  to  ashes,  Grand  Ma  into  stone, 

Granddad  into  doo-doo,  and  Sven  into  bone. 

Then  at  black-haired  Lenore  and  Neville  he  smiled. 

As  Lenore  cowered  sweetly,  Scratch  said,  "Tell  me  child.. 

I  smell  passion  burning.  Who  can  it  be  for?" 

Quoth  the  raven-haired  beauty,  Lenore,  "Neville  Moore!" 


Thanks  to  Edward  Gorey  for  allowing  us  to  reproduce  "The  Skating  Party," 

and  for  allowing  me  to  borrow  the  late,  great  Neville. 
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orning  Coffee 


Ellen  Iris  Silver  Klarer 

Susanna  slumped  in  the  soft  scarlet  sofa,  shoulders  rounded,  eyes  closed,  chin  resting  on  the 
third  button  of  her  black  shirt.   She  rocked.  A  hollow  sigh  escaped.   Suddenly,  Susanna 
trembled,  and  for  a  brief  moment  her  eyes  opened.  When  she  realized  the  black  fleece  blanket 
had  slipped  off,  she  draped  it  securely  around  her  shoulders,  curled  her  legs  up  tight  to  her 
chest,  and  her  eyes  closed  again.   Susanna  held  this  position  for  two  months  following  the  death 
of  her  mother. 

Susanna  and  her  mother  had  always  shared  moments  of  joy,  times  of  trouble,  and  loving 
acceptance  in  their  everyday  experiences.   Her  mother's  constancy  was  her  strength  that  allowed 
her  to  swim  freely  in  the  oceans  of  life.  Who  could  ever  love  me  as  much  as  my  mom?  Now,  I 
must  learn  to  live  without  that  comfort  and  love.   Her  pain  wasn't  about  missing  her  mother. 
No,  it  was  too  soon  for  that.  Fear,  deep  inside  that  had  no  shape  or  form,  kept  Susanna  trapped 
on  the  sofa.  This  fear  ripped  at  her  heart,  twisted  her  intestines,  and  petrified  her  mind,  until 
that  day,  at  exactly  10:12  a.m. 

Susanna  stood  up,  shook  the  blanket  off,  and  walked  with  shoulders  open  into  the  sunlit 
kitchen.   She  opened  the  refrigerator  and  got  a  whiff  of  the  sour  milk  and  decaying  Chinese 
take-out.  Quickly  she  slammed  the  door:  suddenly  aware  that  this  was  the  first  time  since 
Mother's  death  that  she  felt  something  besides  numbness,  she  was  hungry!  Alive.  The  black 
space  that  had  lived  within  her  was  only  gray  today. 

The  ritual  of  morning  coffee  began.  The  sound  of  running  water,  the  aroma  of  fresh  ground 
beans,  as  she  filled  the  coffeepot  to  the  four-cup  line,  gave  her  hope.  Today  there  was 
anticipation  in  holding  that  hot  brewed  cup  with  only  a  dash  of  espresso.   She  smiled.   She 
pulled  the  poppy  seed  bagel  from  the  freezer,  wrapped  it  in  a  paper  towel  and  popped  it  in  the 
microwave,  one  minute  on  high.   Perfect,  the  steaming  bagel  with  fresh  coffee  awoke  Susanna's 
senses.   Her  eyes  delighted  in  the  pattern  of  the  rising  steam.  Just  the  thought  of  her  special 
mix  of  dark  brown  Colombian  and  espresso  excited  her  taste  buds.  The  feel  of  the  warm 
familiar  curves  of  her  favorite  handmade  mug  gave  Susanna  comfort  as  she  drew  in  the  rich 
aroma  of  the  coffee.  With  that  first  sip  she  was  returned  to  the  present. 

She  remembered  what  her  mother  always  said,  "Breathe  your  troubles  away."  Ten  cleansing 
breaths  followed.   Deep  breaths,  in  through  the  nose,  down  through  the  chest  into  her  rounded 
belly.  Yesterday's  terrors  began  to  dissolve  as  a  new,  clean,  white,  crystalline  breath  began  to 
nourish  her  body,  mind  and  spirit. 


T 


he  Sanctuary 


Sally  Harding 

It's  been  three  years  since  we  got  that  phone  call,  and  the  room  hasn't  changed  one  bit.   His  bed 
is  still  made  with  the  sheets  he  last  slept  in.   Mom  is  the  only  person  who  has  ever  set  foot  in 
there  since  the  accident.   Every  Saturday  she  faithfully  dusts  his  track  trophies  on  the  shelf  over 
his  desk.  The  completed  admissions  application  to  UCLA  is  spread  across  that  desk  with  an 
engraved  silver  Cross  pen  lying  diagonally  across  it.  Next  to  it  is  the  stamped  envelope  still 
waiting  to  be  mailed. 

On  the  navy  blue  wall  hangs  a  poster  of  Albert  Einstein  with  the  formula  E=mc2.  Magic 
Johnson  is  mid-flight  next  to  Albert.  And  above  by  brother's  headboard  is  the  felt  UCLA 
pennant. 

One  closet  door  is  still  open.  On  the  floor  of  the  closet  are  his  cleats  covered  in  mud  that  is  so 
dried  up  it  is  finally  starting  to  flake  off.  Next  to  the  cleats  is  an  overflowing  hamper  with  his 
track  uniform  half  hanging  out.  Only  the  bottom  of  the  number  two  is  visible.   His  number  was 
twelve. 

On  top  of  his  dresser,  to  the  right  of  his  bed,  is  a  card  from  Denise,  his  girlfriend.   Sitting 
beside  it  is  the  picture  of  the  two  of  them  on  Santa's  lap  from  the  day  they  skipped  school  and 
went  shopping  at  the  mall.  The  bottle  of  Paul  Sebastian  Cologne  I  gave  him  for  his  birthday  is 
almost  empty.   It  sits  behind  the  framed  picture  of  the  family  at  Disney  World  last  year.   In  front 
of  the  picture  is  a  canister  of  Tropic's  Surfboard  Wax.  His  class  schedule  is  folded  up  with  a 
wad  of  five  and  single  dollar  bills  and  seventy-three  cents  change  he  had  emptied  out  of  the 
pocket  of  his  jeans  that  are  now  strewn  across  the  bed.  On  top  of  the  jeans  lies  a  garment  bag 
from  Dominic's  Tuxedo  Shop  and  an  invitation  to  the  senior  prom. 
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he  Girls 


Susan  Leach 

Slowly  they  amble  into  the  establishment,  after  being  escorted  to  the  door  by  their  chauffeur. 
They  used  to  drive  themselves  before  they  drove  their  car  into  the  building,  demolishing  the 
front  entrance. 

Everyday  they  come,  arriving  at  eleven-thirty  for  lunch  at  the  club.  Hilgar.  the  elder-looking  of 
the  two,  uses  a  walker  to  assist  in  guiding  herself  to  the  table.  Charlotte,  weighed  down  with 
purses  and  coats,  always  leads  the  way  with  a  big  cheery  hello.   She  has  an  Irish  look  to  her.  a 
round  face  with  light  skin,  and  blue  eyes.   Her  hair  is  white  now.  cut  short  with  curls,  created 
by  a  permanent.   I  can  imagine  she  once  had  fine  blonde  hair,  and  was  quite  petite.  A  shade 
over  five  feet,  her  figure  now  has  the  look  of  a  pumpkin.   She  w  addles  like  a  duck,  and  when 
she  goes  to  sit  in  her  chair  she  falls  into  it  with  a  thud.  Hilgar  is  majestic,  tall  and  slender.   Iron 
gray  hair,  cropped  short,  sleek  and  combed  back  accentuates  her  angular  features.  The  more 
fragile  of  the  two.  she  has  a  different  demeanor.  Carefully  she  lowers  herself  into  her  seat.   I 
see  her  on  the  basketball  court  in  her  youth  strong  and  agile.   She  sits  in  silence  most  of  the 
time,  perched  like  a  lizard.   One  can  barely  coax  a  smile  out  of  her.  When  she  turns  to  look, 
her  eyes  startle  me  with  a  cold,  icy  stare  over  her  long  and  slightly  hooked  nose.   Sometimes 
she  will  make  guttural  sounds  unfamiliar  to  anyone  within  earshot. 

Once  seated,  they  are  immediately  attended  to  by  one  of  our  experienced  staff.  Chilled  Dewars 
scotch,  known  as  Rob  Roys,  served  in  grand  Manhattan  glasses,  are  presented  every  morning. 
Charlotte,  the  friendlier  of  the  two.  will  begin  to  ask  personal  questions  of  the  server  waiting  on 
them.   She  is  very  inquisitive  and  likes  to  know  details  of  each  person  working  at  the  club.  As 
long  as  they  can  hold  the  server's  attention,  they  ask  questions.  Charlotte  and  Hilgar  always  sit 
at  the  same  table,  in  the  same  seats,  with  the  same  drinks. 

Thirty  minutes  into  their  routine.  Hilgar  will  begin  mumbling.  The  hostess  now  alerts  the 
server.  "Better  get  their  lunch  order  before  things  get  heated  up!"  Everyone  is  watchful  for  all 
know  what  is  coming  next.  Even  though  they  will  order  the  same  items  every  day,  the  staff 
must  always  go  through  the  formality  of  asking  what  each  would  like  for  lunch.   Hilgar.  who 
always  has  shrimp  scampi,  will  never  give  a  straight  answer,  but  will  bark  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  having  been  loosened  by  her  first  drink.   It  takes  an  experienced  server  to  attend  to  them, 
for  now  they  will  begin  to  pick  on  one  another.  Pointing  at  Charlotte.  Hilgar  says,  "Ask  her; 
ask  sweetness  and  light;  she  gives  the  orders  here."  Charlotte  looking  embarrassed  will  try  to 
quiet  and  hush  Hilgar.  which  only  aggravates  her  more.   One  of  the  staff  will  run  over  to  chat 
with  the  ladies  while  lunch  is  prepared  quickly  in  the  kitchen  in  order  to  diffuse  any  further 
confrontation.  Other  guests  who  frequent  the  club,  amused  by  their  antics,  will  often  want  to  be 
seated  near  them,  out  of  curiosity. 
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Two  hours  after  their  arrival,  they  will  depart.  Their  chauffeur  has  been  waiting  in  the  foyer. 
Food  items  packed  in  a  large  container  are  sent  home  with  them.   I  imagine  this  sustains  them 
through  the  long  evening.   Red-faced  Charlotte,  now  giddy  from  her  drinks,  babbles,  and 
apologizes  for  Hilgar's  behavior,  as  she  unsteadily  leads  the  way  out.   Hilgar.  has  a  glazed  look 
and  will  always  lift  her  hand  as  a  regal  gesture  of  farewell.  Nothing  more  said,  except.  "We'll 
see  you  tomorrow."  as  they  exit  slowly,  winding  their  way  to  the  car  with  assistance  from  their 
driver. 
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ome  People  Never  Die 


Kaya  R.4IX  Weiduax 

"'Cassandra  passed  away.   Someone  told  me  you  were  a  friend  of  hers/'  The  voice  on  the  phone 
sounds  unfamiliar,  distant.   I  don't  believe  them,  so  I  hang  up.   She's  not  dead.   She  never  will 
be. 

I  met  Cassy  in  a  halfway  house  ten  years  ago.   She  was  my  favorite  person  there.  We  used  to 
sneak  out  late  at  night  to  the  back  alley  between  the  liquor  store  and  the  sleazy  erotica  shop. 
We'd  ask  one  of  the  paunchy,  balding,  middle-aged  men  coming  out  of  the  sex  shop  to  buy  us  a 
bottle  of  Southern  Comfort.  They'd  always  say  yeah,  and  we'd  try  to  act  all  cocky  and  tough 
and  no-bullshit  like  so  they  wouldn't  give  us  a  hassle,  but  they  always  did.  anyway.  Then  we'd 
crouch  in  the  alley  reading  Shakespeare  by  the  light  of  the  neon  sign  flashing  "open  twenty- 
four  hours."  drinking  our  beloved  SoCo  and  hoping  no  one  would  find  us  there. 

Sometimes  we  would  just  sit  and  watch  the  people  who  walked  by.  making  up  stories  about 
their  lives.  Like  how  the  woman  loitering  by  the  shop  in  a  mini  dress  and  stiletto  heels,  making 
passes  at  the  repulsive  men  was  really  a  nun  and  was  going  under  cover  to  help  save  the 
sinners.  We  got  real  good  at  it.  We  started  to  read  people,  their  posture,  their  walk,  their  hands, 
which  ones  went  in  what  store.  You  know  the  saying  "You  can  tell  a  lot  by  a  person's  eyes?"" 
Well,  you  can  tell  a  lot  by  a  lot  of  things.  Cassy  was  cool  though.   She  could  make  the  most 
beautiful  things  out  of  nothing.  When  I  had  to  leave,  she  made  a  mobile  for  me  out  of  some 
purple  plastic  necklaces,  the  kind  you  get  from  Mardi  Gras.  with  ten  forks  bent  into  amazing 
patterns.   It  was  stunning. 

Cassy  was  the  best  friend  I  ever  had.   People  like  her  never  die.  at  least  not  inside  of  you. 
That's  one  thing  I  know.  Those  two.  sixteen  year-old  juvenile  delinquents  with  their  desperate 
lives  behind  them  and  a  so-it  seemed  hopeful  future  ahead  will  always  be  there. 
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inda's  Dream 


Anisia  Regina  Lima-Correira 

Sitting  on  her  rocking  horse  she  rides 

across  the  golden  field,  under  a  rainbow. 

Galloping  fast  toward  the  turquoise  sky, 

jumping  over  a  crystal  clear  river  with  it's  sparkling  water. 

Her  dreams  take  her  to  a  wonderland 

where  she  plays  all  day  long  with  princes  and  princesses, 

sweet  lollipops  and  cotton  candy,  bright  smiles  and  laughter. 

The  most  glorious  fairy  tale  ever  comes  alive  in 

her  innocent  imagination  while  she  lays  napping 

through  a  sunny  afternoon  in  the  nursery,  quiet. 

A  breeze  whispers  a  nursery  rhyme,  softly, 

and  keeps  my  little  girl  sleeping,  dreaming  of  an  unreal  time. 

Keeping  her  childhood  a  vivid  memory  with  a  picture  I  took, 
while  she  lays  napping  on  her  rocking  horse. 


For  Linda  with  love 
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INTER 


Danny  Verre 

Winter 

cold,  icy 

returning,  bracing,  freezing 

after  it  the  spring 

Chill 
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Justin  Crompton 
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he  Duck  Pond 


Brett  Lamminen 

Bob  Ash  despised  his  job,  had  a  long  relationship  that  was  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  and  had 
become  quite  irritated  and  annoyed  with  everyone  around  him.  He  viewed  the  world  through 
the  reflection  of  a  muddy  puddle,  observing  only  the  distortion  and  filth  that  pervaded  his  life. 
To  the  few  people  who  he  shared  his  problems  with,  Ash  would  always  follow  with,  "but  other 
than  that,  everything's  great."  Sarcasm  was  the  only  thing  he  had  left  to  hold  on  to  keep  his 
delicate  ball  of  yarn  from  unraveling  down  a  massive  embankment.  Everyone  was  against  him. 
He  spent  most  nights  in  the  company  of  old  friends:  Jack,  Jose,  Old  Captain  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Schnapps.  It  was  only  they  who  truly  understood  what  he  was  going  through,  and  only  they 
could  help  him  forget  the  pain.  He  would  look  out  of  his  window  into  the  blackness  of  night, 
wondering  when  he'd  be  able  to  reach  up  and  hold  a  handful  of  stars  to  see  how  they  sparkled. 
As  the  days  of  November  diminished,  so  did  Bob's  faith.  He  often  fell  asleep  in  a  deep,  dense 
fog  with  the  hope  that  he  wouldn't  wake  up. 

One  afternoon  after  work,  Bob  Ash  stopped  by  a  duck  pond  that  he  used  to  go  to  as  a  kid.   It 
was  also  his  favorite  place  to  take  Molly.  He  sat  down  on  a  weathered  wooden  bench  and 
stared  out  at  the  sheet  of  untarnished  ice  that  immobilized  the  pond.  The  trees  stood  naked, 
shaking  occasionally  from  the  bite  of  the  stinging  wind  that  put  a  pale  color  on  Bob's 
expressionless  face.  He  stretched  out  his  legs,  straightened  out  his  tight  and  achy  back,  and 
gazed  down  at  his  dirty,  coarse  and  callused  hands. 

"An  honest  man's  hands,  I  guess,"  he  thought  to  himself.  But  deep  in  the  cavern  of  his  brain, 
Ash  knew  of  his  ironic  tone  and  that  his  drive  was  elsewhere.   Days  began,  days  deceased,  and 
every  day  just  seemed  like  all  the  others.  He  would  often  be  digging  holes,  planting  trees, 
pruning  bushes  and  wondering  what  it  must  be  like  for  people  to  have  the  luxury  of  hiring 
laborers  to  care  for  their  yards.  Wondering  when  he  would  have  the  chance  to  do  the  same. 
Wondering  when  he  would  be  anywhere  else  but  where  he  was. 

He  grabbed  a  pack  of  Lucky  Strikes  from  the  inside  pocket  of  his  brown,  frayed  Carehart 
jacket,  and  lit  his  smoke  with  a  silver  Zippo  that  Molly  had  given  to  him  for  his  birthday  last 
year.  The  inscription  read,  "Shining  Star." 

"That's  really  cool,  Molly." 

"It's  to  remind  you  of  your  great  potential.   Listen,  I  know  you  don't  like  it  when  I  bring  it  up, 
but  nobody's  got  a  gun  to  your  head  sayin'  you've  gotta  do  this,  Bob.   I  mean,  you  don't  belong 
in  this  kinda  work.  You  know  it  as  well  as  I  do." 

"What  else  is  there?  I've  gotta  make  money  somehow,  and  there  ain't  anything  else  around  here 
that  pays  well." 


"I  don't  know.   Listen,  If  you  wanna  get  outta  this  work,  and  I  know  it  drives  you  crazy,  then 
you'll  figure  it  out." 

"Where  do  I  go  from  here?  I  stay  doing  what  I'm  doing,  and  in  a  few  years  I'll  be  a  foreman 
making  benefits  or  something.   It's  not  glamorous,  but  it's  a  living." 

"Why  not  school?  I  mean,  I  know  it's  been  a  while,  but  you're  always  talkin  about  it.  Now's  a 
good  time  as  any." 

"I'm  too  old  for  that  shit  now." 

"Are  you  joking?  You're  twenty-two,  Bob.  That  doesn't  exactly  make  you  a  senior  citizen. 
You're  just  kidding  yourself  if  you  think  that  this  is  where  you  belong.   Don't  give  up  on  life 
when  you  haven't  even  lived  it  yet." 

The  lighter  shone  from  the  sun  as  it  peeked  from  the  clouds  for  a  moment.  Molly  always  told  it 
like  it  was.  That's  what  he  loved  about  her,  but  she  was  gone.   She  went  out  West  to  study  art, 
and  Bob  was  left  with  a  Zippo  and  a  memory.  They  hardly  talked  anymore,  and  when  they  did, 
he  always  seemed  to  take  his  frustrations  out  on  her.   It  killed  him  when  he  heard  she  was  doing 
so  well  and  having  so  much  fun. 

As  Bob  looked  up,  he  noticed  a  mallard  sitting  still  in  the  center  of  the  pond.   Somehow,  by  a 
cruel  and  merciless  fate,  the  duck  was  frozen  to  the  pond.  It  sat  all  alone  out  there,  isolated 
from  its  surroundings,  and  what  seemed  miles  from  land,  with  nothing  but  ice  and  a  stinging 
wind.  No  birds,  geese  or  any  other  kind  of  wildlife  occupied  the  silent  pond.  The  only  sign 
that  the  helpless  bird  was  alive  was  when  he  jerked  his  beak  down  to  relieve  an  itch  on  his 
breast.  Bob  remained  transfixed  by  the  victim  of  Mother  Nature  for  many  minutes,  and  then 
the  unexpected  happened.   He  buried  his  face  in  his  numbed  hands  and  began  crying  for  the 
duck  stuck  in  the  middle  of  the  pond.  "The  duck  is  helpless,  the  duck  is  helpless,"  kept  running 
through  his  mind. 

Then  something  snapped,  like  the  pop  of  a  champagne  cork.  He  took  one  last  drag  from  his 
Lucky  Strike  and  flicked  it  towards  the  walkway  in  front  of  him.   It  began  to  rotate  rapidly 
through  the  air;  spinning,  tossing  and  generating  great  strength  and  then  inertia  as  it  drove  hard 
into  the  pavement  where  a  band  of  fire  fairies  escaped  from  the  ashes.   He  looked  up  into  the 
sky  and  gently  exhaled  the  dark  smoke  into  the  gray  cumulus  clouds  above.  Grabbing  his 
yellow  handkerchief  from  the  back  pocket  of  his  jeans,  Bob  took  off  his  sunglasses  and  cleaned 
them  with  great  thought  and  patience.  He  strolled  back  to  the  parking  lot,  started  up  his  old 
blue  pick  up,  and  paid  close  attention  to  the  windshield  as  it  slowly  defrosted,  thawing  and 
melting  the  ice  from  the  glass  so  he  could  see  clearly  the  road  that  awaited  him. 

That  was  the  day  Bob  held  his  skull  of  Yorick.  He  made  a  lot  of  new  friends  that  year:  James, 
Walt,  Nathaniel  and  even  fell  in  love  with  a  southern  girl  by  the  name  of  Flannery.  Now, 
however,  his  intoxication  was  of  a  different  breed,  resulting  from  the  consumption  of  great 
quantities  of  highly  potent  literature. 
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eader  Of  The  Pack 


R.  John  Burke 

He's  about  three  times  taller  than  me,  and  he  weighs  about  six  times  more.  He's  got  no  fur  to 
speak  of  (except  a  little  on  his  face)  and  he  wears  odd  cloth  things  that  I  can't  figure  out  a  use 
for. 

Oh,  well.  Not  everyone  can  be  a  beautiful  and  stately  canine  like  myself.  I  am  half  Miniature 
Collie  and  half  English  Springer  Spaniel.  The  humans  call  me  "Kelly."  Intellectual  simpletons- 
they  couldn't  possibly  pronounce  my  real  name  in  their  crude  speech.  I  am  the  leader  of  a  small 
pack  whose  territory  is  near  here.   I  am  the  only  female  in  the  pack. 

My  pack-mates  are  a  German  Shepherd  called  "Gus"  and  the  large  one,  the  human  whose  name 
I  do  not  know.  Others  live  with  us  in  our  large  wooden  cave,  but  they  are  not  true  pack 
members.  After  all,  pack  membership  is  a  privilege,  not  a  right. 

The  human  is  the  closest  thing  we  have  to  an  Alpha  Male,  though  he  is  curiously  ignorant  of 
proper  Pack  customs.  Often  he  expects  me  to  take  orders  from  him,  totally  disregarding  my 
own  status  as  Pack  Leader.  Also,  despite  my  best  efforts  at  teaching  him  civilized 
communication,  he  remains  incapable  of  producing  even  the  simplest  coherent  bark. 

That  is  not  to  say  he  is  unintelligent-despite  his  lack  of  social  skills,  he  is  an  excellent  hunter. 
He  brings  dinner  for  the  pack-small,  cylindrical  animals  which  he  cuts  open  and  spills  into 
bowls  (he  must  have  fearsome  claws,  though  I've  never  seen  them.  Perhaps  they  are 
retractable).   He  himself  does  not  eat  with  the  pack,  but  goes  to  a  high  place  with  the  other 
humans  to  eat.   He  keeps  the  choicest  morsels  for  himself.   Such  is  the  hunter's  privilege, 
though  he  will  often  share  scraps  of  his  kill  with  me  and  Gus. 

The  large  one  is  also  the  only  one  among  us  who  understands  the  mysterious  workings  of  the 
Movable  Timber  that  separates  each  area  of  our  cave.   I  have  sat  in  front  of  these  strange,  thin 
pieces  of  wood  for  long  periods,  attempting  to  discern  their  secrets,  but  they  have  so  far  eluded 
me.   I  believe  their  workings  may  depend  on  the  knobs  of  rock  that  jut  outwards  from  their 
surface.  The  large  one  is  able  to  make  them  work  by  twisting  the  rock.  I  cannot  make  my  own 
paws  duplicate  his  movements,  however. 

I  am  therefore  forced  to  petition  the  large  one  every  time  I  wish  to  go  outside  to  further  mark 
our  territory.  This  is  a  demeaning  task  for  the  pack  leader,  who  should  be  allowed  to  roam 
freely  through  all  parts  of  her  territory.  However,  I  am  a  practical  canine,  and,  after  all,  the 
large  one  usually  bows  to  my  wishes  and  works  the  swinging  wood  at  my  command. 

I  think  perhaps  he  gains  this  special  wisdom  through  the  long  hours  he  spends  staring  into  the 
Glowing  Box  of  Secret  Knowledge.  To  me,  it  seems  to  be  merely  a  series  of  pictures,  most  of 
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them  showing  humans  babbling  on  in  their  primitive  dialect.   Dogs  are  rare  in  the  Glowing 
Box,  and  the  one  series  depicting  us  in  all  our  glory,  "Lassie,"  clearly  depicts  a  male  dog, 
though  the  humans  on  the  show  seem  convinced  it  is  a  female!   The  Glowing  Box  remains  a 
great  mystery  to  all  but  the  large  one. 

In  a  way,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  is  so  inscrutably  wise.   He  is  ancient,  after  all.  The 
previous  pack  leader,  a  squat  and  irritable  old  beagle  named  "Chip,"  once  confided  in  me  that 
the  human  had  been  born  over  nineteen  summers  ago  -  that's  153  in  dog  years!   Strangely,  he 
still  seems  in  the  prime  of  life  despite  his  advanced  years.   Perhaps  he  is  ageless,  like  the 
enchanted  Saint  Bernards  who  guard  the  Sacred  Land  of  the  Chicken  Bones  in  dog  legend. 

Though  his  size  is  enormous  and  his  skills  as  a  hunter  legendary,  I  have  never  seen  the  large 
one  in  any  sort  of  a  battle.   He  has  declined  even  to  challenge  me  for  my  title,  though  he  is  the 
largest  in  the  pack.  I  suspect  that  he  simply  lacks  the  fighter's  instinct.   Indeed,  even  when  I 
displease  the  humans,  he  will  not  strike  me-a  sign  of  a  good  and  loyal  subject  if  ever  there  was 
one. 

Though  he  is  strange,  the  large  one  is  a  likable  sort.  He  often  lets  Gus  or  I  curl  up  at  the  foot  of 
the  large,  soft  rock  he  sleeps  on.  We  often  accept,  for  the  soft  rock  is  much  warmer  than  the 
floor. 

He  has  only  one  enemy  that  I  know  of-Suzie,  a  sour  looking  Rottweiller  with  no  tail.   She 
belongs  to  a  rival  pack  whose  territory  borders  ours.  When  we  are  outside,  she  speaks  to  us 
through  the  wooden  barrier  that  separates  our  turf.  It  is  mindless  prattle,  often  including 
graphic  descriptions  of  what  she  will  do  to  the  large  one  the  next  time  he  crosses  into  her 
territory.  He  is  fond  of  roaming  the  area  by  himself,  and  he  will  pass  by  land  under  the 
protection  of  Suzie's  pack.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  demented  animal  has  never  made  good  on  her 
threats,  for  it  would  certainly  lead  to  conflict.  Though  I  do  not  approve  of  his  roamings  - 
animals  should  remain  on  their  own  territory  -  he  is  still  one  of  us,  and  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  pack. 

Many  facets  of  this  huge  being  remain  a  mystery  to  me.  Why  does  he  leave  our  area  entirely 
some  days,  travelling  in  the  belly  of  a  great  metal  beast  to  an  unknown  destination?  Why  is  he 
so  curiously  mute,  and  unable  to  pick  up  such  social  nuances  as  any  puppy  would  understand 
by  its  third  month?  How  is  he  able  to  walk  without  using  his  front  legs?  Why  does  he  nightly 
stand  under  a  small  waterfall  until  his  scent  is  nearly  gone? 

He  is  truly  a  mysterious  creature.   I  wouldn't  want  every  dog  to  be  burdened  with  his 
eccentricities,  but  I  believe  that  every  pack  should  have  at  least  one  like  him. 
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nd  Still  You  Are  My  Mother 


Laura  A.  Cook 

He  said  I  must  respect  you,  and  I  tried.   But  what  about  me?  Didn't  I  deserve  any  respect  from 
you?  I  still  feel  the  lashes  on  my  back,  inflicted  so  many  times,  a  daily  occurrence  like  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  sun.  I  could  count  on  it.  All  those  angry  words  you  said,  I  believed  them.  I 
used  to  dream  that  you  would  kill  me  and  end  my  misery.  The  only  thing  you  respected  was  a 
bottle,  the  one  you  hid  in  your  closet.   I  thought  there  was  something  wrong  with  me  that  made 
you  want  to  attack.  I  tried  to  help,  but  you  would  not  admit  your  problem.   So,  I  did  the  best  I 
could.   I  made  light  of  it,  rolling  my  eyes  behind  your  back  and  smiling,  pushing  the  bitterness 
beneath  my  skin. 

I  blamed  you  for  his  death;  you  never  cared  enough  to  talk.  He  was  so  lost,  and  you  refused  to 
see  it.  He  drowned  in  self-destruction,  and  I  could  not  help.  I  saw  his  day  and  somehow  knew 
it  could  only  bring  peace  for  him.  The  pain  of  losing  him  was  etched  deeply  across  my  heart, 
never  to  be  repaired.  He  was  one  less  thing  for  you  to  ignore. 

I  wished  you  would  die  and  leave  me  alone,  but  you  lived  on  and  continued  to  ruin  my  life. 
My  children  could  not  know  you  as  a  grandmother;  closeness  was  not  your  virtue.  Yet,  I  grew 
strong  in  motherhood  and  the  hurt  you  tossed  around,  no  longer  sank  in  my  brain.   I  proved  that 
I  could  be  different  from  you.  The  circle  was  broken. 

I  always  knew  something  bad  must  happen  to  bring  you  back  to  my  world.   It  came  as  no 
surprise  to  me.  It  was  something  I  waited  for,  knowing  that  it  would  finally  happen.  As  you 
lay  there  laboring  to  speak,  your  limbs  numb,  something  inside  of  me  changed.  Watching  you 
suffer  terrified  me,  and,  as  you  lay  near  death,  I  knew  I  loved  you  no  matter  what.  A  strange 
and  remarkable  feeling  passed  over  me  after  all  those  years  of  bitterness.   I  prayed  for  you  to 
live,  needing  this  chance  to  make  things  right. 

The  endless  days  that  followed  did  not  offer  much  hope.  You  fought  the  tubes  and  the  straps 
that  tied  you  down.  They  said  you  must  be  restrained,  or  you  would  hurt  yourself.  There  were 
endless  problems  to  face  in  your  recovery.  Pulling  you  through  the  tunnel  from  dark  to  light 
became  my  goal.   I  worried  about  you  as  if  you  were  my  child  instead  of  my  mother. 

Each  new  day  of  life  became  a  milestone.  Weeks  became  months  as  you  struggled  to  survive, 
never  knowing  if  you  would  walk  again.  An  inner  strength  I  never  saw  sprang  forth  and  helped 
you  strive  to  become  whole  again.  The  bottle  held  little  importance  to  you  as  life's  simple 
pleasures  became  so  abundant  in  each  sunrise.  Your  baby  steps  tugged  at  my  heart,  bringing 
joy  to  my  life. 


In  the  years  since  your  ordeal,  we  have  become  friends.   I  can  watch  your  labored  movements 
and  remember  that  we  made  it  through  so  much  together.  We  can  talk  about  the  pain  of  the  past 
and  move  beyond  it.   Saying  the  words  that  meant  so  much  was  hard,  but  I  can  utter  them 
freely  now  and  feel  good.  Mother,  I  love  you. 
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he  Garden  Of  Our  Dreams 


Allison  Cappella 

we  make  it 

like  crocuses  in  snow 

like  marigolds  self-planted 
wanting  just  to  grow 

like  ivy  sending  forth  its  shoots 
we  find  someplace  to  hold 

like  sunflowers  in  the  garden 
bent  but  standing  bold 

summer  heat  may  daunt  us 
but  our  roots  are  here 

winterkill  will  taunt  us 

knowing  Spring  is  near 

weathered  as  the  climbing  rose 

we  view  the  day  from  fence  top 

flowering  contentedly 

self-pollinating  the  garden  of  our  dreams 
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ake  Me  In" 


Rick  Brigham 

"Take  Me  In,"  author  unknown,  is  one  of  the  now  regular  worship  songs  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church.  The  first  time  I  heard  it,  I  was  at  the  piano  using  eye,  ear,  hand  and  voice  to  blend 
with  the  other  musicians. 

Whenever  I'm  learning  a  song  for  worship,  I  don't  only  listen.   I  add  in  chords,  start  to  emulate 
the  melody  with  my  voice.  As  a  result,  my  first  experience  of  a  song  is  never  smooth  or  pure. 
I  add  chunks  of  music,  create  cacophony,  and  hope  for  silk. 

As  we  began  the  third  run,  Katie,  standing  next  to  me,  began  to  sing,  "Take  me  past  the  outer 
courts,"  and  I  recalled  when  I  first  joined  the  worship  team. 

I  had  attended  the  church  for  several  months  and  had  enjoyed  the  worship.   I  was  eyeing  the 
unmanned  keyboard  one  Sunday  when  the  pastor  noted  that  the  band  practiced  on  Thursday 
nights.   I  recalled  that  moment  of  decision  and  decided  I  would  do  it.  No  matter  how 
uncomfortable  it  would  be,  I  was  making  the  commitment. 

I  have  been  told  that  when  I  first  meet  people  I  become  silent;  my  face  loses  expression;  I  have 
a  dull  stare  that  signals  disinterest,  superiority.   It  is  a  look  that  says,  stay  away,  don't  come  near 
too  quickly,  don't  come  near  at  all. 

I  came  into  the  sanctuary.   It  was  filled  with  the  bustle  of  comradeship.  I  made  myself  known  to 
the  leader  and  slipped  to  the  keyboard.   I  noticed  a  few  looks  from  those  standing  near, 
expressions  of  trepidation  and  doubt.   Except  for  Katie. 

Katie  is  an  unassuming  woman,  dowdy  in  dress,  gorgeous  in  disposition.  Quiet,  pleasant, 
respectful,  always  placing  others  first,  she  greeted  me  warmly  and  helped  me  find  the  voicing 
for  the  keyboard.  We  experimented  with  tones  and  instrument  types  available  on  the  panel. 
She  pointed  out  a  rest  in  the  music  and  helped  me  with  an  unfamiliar  chord.   Her 
encouragement  was  always  gentle  and  consistent. 

When  I  was  a  three-year  veteran  with  the  team  we  finished  the  third  run  of  "Take  Me  In."  I 
glanced  at  Katie,  appreciating  her  constant  grace  and  hospitality. 

We  played  "Take  Me  In"  ten  or  twelve  times  to  find  smoothness  and  ease.   I  followed  the  others 
into  the  rhythm;  my  voice  was  blending  as  I  found  the  music  of  the  song. 
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It  was  Katie's  voice  that  draws  me  into  worship.   It  was  tender,  clear.  The  key  sets  her  voice 
just  slightly  above  the  others.   Her  tones  were  bell  chimes. 

"Take  me  past  the  outer  courts... 
Past  the  brazen  altar... 
Pass  me  by  the  crowds  of  people, 
And  the  priests  who  sing  their  praise;" 

My  focus  left  my  own  voice  and  play.  I  listened  to  the  words;  the  meanings  were  heartfelt.  I 
moved  past  the  accoutrements  of  religion,  the  doors,  pews,  altar,  the  people  seeking  to  be  closer 
to  God,  even  past  myself-a  singer  making  my  own  noise. 

"I  hunger  and  thirst  for  Your  righteousness 
But  it's  only  found  in  one  place..." 

The  music  was  becoming  a  river  blending  the  waters  of  notes  and  words  into  a  flow  that  was 
moving  out,  up,  over  a  wall... 

"Take  me  into  the  Holy  of  Holies..." 

To  a  place  where  there  was  one  pure  note,  full,  thorough,  still. 
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he  Soaring  Eagle 


Trina  Yetman 

He  soars  through  the  fog  early  in  the  day 

The  trees  are  still 

You  can  see  what  is  left  of  the  moon 

And  what  is  soon  to  be  the  sun 

Over  the  hills 

Through  the  valleys 

He  flies  on 

Looking  for  peace 

For  man  has  lessened  his  innocent  kind 

Now  he  is  alone 

Forever 

When  he  dies 

There  will  no  longer  be  soaring  eagles  left  in  the  skies. 
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reat-Grandfather 


Shelley  Lindstedt 

The  sixty  year  old  man  was  sitting  in  the  old  orange  chair  with  oak  wood  armrests,  staring  out 
the  window  at  the  red  cardinals  pecking  on  birdseed  in  the  nearby  feeder.  He  wore  a  formal  but 
dapper  soft  gray  suit  with  a  navy  blue  striped  tie,  and  shiny  black  shoes  that  tapped  randomly  to 
a  silent  rhythm.  Black  plastic  rimmed  glasses  framed  his  deep  blue  eyes,  and  tucked  into  his 
precisely  combed  and  parted  hair,  held  in  place  with  a  glossy  substance.  The  polished  gold  ring 
on  his  left  hand  reflected  warm  rays  of  sunlight.   1  sat  looking  at  him,  mesmerized  by  his  quiet 
presence.   He  appeared  sad.   I  wondered  about  his  life.  Was  he  happy?  Did  he  adore  his 
grandchildren?  What  did  he  do?  I  envisioned  his  wife,  a  robust  woman  with  dark  chocolate 
brown  hair  barely  beginning  to  gray.  I  tried  to  imagine  them  hugging  and  kissing,  but  I  couldn't 
even  picture  him  holding  her  hand.  The  look  in  his  lonely  eyes-he  stared  blankly  through  the 
window,  as  though  he  didn't  even  notice  the  birds,  made  me  sense  a  deep  tragic  sorrow  in  his 
life. 

I  looked  down  and  the  bright  colors  of  the  only  photo  I  had  ever  seen  of  my  great-grandfather 
faded  back  to  black  and  white.  The  old  picture  of  a  man  I  never  met  and  knew  nothing  about, 
went  back  into  the  thick  album  my  aunt  kept  placed  high  on  a  dusty  attic  shelf. 
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ire  Fighter 


Brett  Lamminen 

She  dances  atop 

The  worn  wooden  boards 

Of  the  attic 

I  am  not  up  there  with  her 

But  the  image  is  clear 
And  her  footsteps  I  hear 

Dancing  for  the  past 

Of  a 

Love  that  ceased  to  last 

Leaning  back  into  my 

Tired-tattered- 

Faded  chair 

I  just  stare 

Absorbing 

The  fire's  glare 

She  moves  within  the  flames 

Turning  to  ash 

With  worn  worries  and  blames 

I  poke  and  nudge  the  logs 

A  thousand  fireflies  rush  towards  the  chimney 

Reach  for  the  sparkling  glass 

Savor 

An  icy  taste 

That  will  erase 

A  blazing  ghost  from  the  past 

She  vanishes  atop  the 
Vacant  space 
Of  a  place 

That  once  held  a  girl 
With  a  heart  of  pearl 
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or  God  And  Country 


Gregg  Cole 

To  the  war  he  must  go, 
His  fight  to  be  fought, 
His  role  never  known. 

A  valiant  cry  that  never  is  heard, 

To  signal  the  end  of  his  expected  return. 

Siblings  leave,  for  his  help  is  in  need, 
His  absence,  never  taken  in  heed. 

Their  prayer  is  heard,  but  never  is  said, 

The  mothers  know  and  their  thoughts  turn  to  red, 

The  children  guess  in  their  yawning  breath. 

And  the  wives  now  know  there  are  worse  things  than  death. 
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OCHESE 


Kathy  Degestrom 

My  mouth  was  open  and  ready  to  receive  the  first  forkful  of  eggs  when  he  sauntered  into  the 
Stratton  Diner  in  Stratton,  Maine.   I  tried  not  to  stare  but  found  my  eyes  drawn  to  him.  As  he 
drifted  from  table  to  table  chatting  with  numerous  customers,  I  noticed  several  people  either 
quickly  paid  their  check  and  escaped  or  tolerated  his  seemingly  mindless  chatter.  He  was  a 
petite,  bowlegged  man,  but  what  amazed  me  most  were  the  white  cotton  balls  protruding  from 
each  ear.   Even  more  hilarious  was  that  the  cotton  balls  accentuated  his  little  round  face  and  his 
little  round  eyes. 

To  my  complete  amazement  he  made  his  way  to  our  table  and  plopped  himself  down.  "Hello," 
he  said,  "my  name  is  Cochese;  you  look  a  bit  familiar.  Are  you  from  around  here?"  I  sat  back 
and  scrutinized  this  bizarre  little  man  while  my  boyfriend  Michael  tried  to  hold  a  conversation 
with  him.  Cochese  never  gave  me  a  chance  to  answer  his  question.  He  immediately  started 
rambling  on  about  himself.  "I  own  a  beautiful  farm.   I  own  lots  of  horses  and  ponies.   I  have 
the  best  garden  in  the  entire  area."  I  began  to  understand  why  most  people  decamped  the  diner 
shortly  after  Cochese's  appearance.   Little  did  I  know  about  the  other  reason  people  left.  After 
our  speedy  exit  from  the  diner,  Cochese  left  my  mind  until  the  next  time  I  encountered  him. 

With  the  cocktail  hour  rapidly  approaching,  Cindy  and  Mary,  friends  from  Stratton,  and  I  found 
ourselves  at  the  White  Wolf  Bar.  As  we  were  sipping  our  drinks,  I  noticed  a  strange  looking 
lady  sitting  at  one  of  the  booths.   Smoking  a  cigarette  in  an  Oriental  holder,  she  had  a  little 
round  face  and  little  round  eyes.   Her  face  seemed  strangely  familiar,  but  the  resemblance 
immediately  escaped  me  when  she  stood  up.   She  wore  a  long,  blonde,  slinky  wig  and  her  body 
seemed  to  be  upholstered  in  a  tacky  white  leather  skirt  and  vest.   She  sported  black  fishnet 
stockings,  and  her  feet  were  adorned  with  about  six  inch  high  white  platform  sandals.  What  a 
sight.  After  she  disappeared  into  the  ladies  room,  I  asked  the  girls  what  the  story  was  with  the 
sleazy  looking  broad.  They  snickered  and  said  her  name  was  Jackie  and  she  lived  off  Rangely 
Road. 

I  eagerly  anticipated  her  journey  back  from  the  bathroom.   I  wanted  another  glimpse  of  Jackie. 
To  my  surprise,  upon  her  return  she  paused  to  chat  with  the  three  of  us.   I  was  thrilled  at  the 
chance  for  a  closer  inspection.  While  viewing  her  at  close  range,  the  feeling  of  familiarity 
washed  over  me  again.  Then  I  noticed  some  white  lint  sticking  to  her  earlobe  and  all  of  a 
sudden  I  knew  who  Jackie  was.  Jackie  was  Cochese.  Amazed  and  delighted  at  the  same  time,  I 
did  not  think  the  evening  could  get  any  stranger  until  I  saw  Jackie,  complete  in  her  short  white 
skirt  and  platform  shoes,  leave  the  White  Wolf  and  climb  up  into  a  tractor  trailer  truck  to  drive 
home. 

So,  if  you  are  in  the  Stratton-Eustis  area  and  on  a  moose  run,  do  not  be  surprised  if  you  see 
Jackie,  out  on  a  stroll  and  wearing  a  bikini,  or  Cochese  in  overalls,  annoying  customers  at  the 
Stratton  Diner.   If  you  do  see  Jackie,  you  will  definitely  have  to  take  a  closer  look. 
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A  t  Could  Be  Worse 

Janice  A.  Santos 


I  was  driving  a  deuce  back  from  Ft.  Drum,  NY  listening  to  "Mas  Y  Mas"  by  Los  Lobos.  We 
had  rigged  a  couple  of  speakers  up  on  each  side,  but  I  could  still  barely  hear  the  music.   Deb 
was  taking  a  nap,  or  as  close  to  one  as  she  could  in  a  2fi  ton  truck.   Between  the  bouncing  and 
the  noise,  the  nap  seemed  an  exercise  in  futility,  but  she  did  the  best  she  could.   In  a  few  hours 
it  would  be  her  turn  to  drive.   In  a  convoy,  you  fight  for  your  turn  to  drive.   It's  not  fun  on  the 
passenger  side. 

That  day,  we  were  up  at  4  A.M.  which  gave  us  time  to  clear  the  barracks  and  have  chow  before 
the  safety  briefing.  Safety  briefing,  that's  a  joke.  In  two  weeks  we  had  eight  Line  Of  Duties, 
one  of  which  included  the  Safety  NCO  having  a  piece  of  chicken  stuck  in  his  esophagus.  The 
scary  thing  was  that  we  hadn't  had  chicken  for  two  days  before  he  went  to  sick  call.  The  safety 
briefing  took  about  ten  minutes,  and  included  the  usual  information:  Be  sure  to  drink  enough 
water,  wear  hard-hats,  safety  shoes,  and  hearing  protection.  Avoiding  chicken  wasn't  briefed. 

We  had  just  spent  two  fun-filled  weeks  in  the  field  supporting  a  big  communications  exercise. 
Two  weeks  of  work,  interrupted  occasionally  by  five  hours  of  sleep,  with  technicians  jumping 
through  hoops  to  provide  comm  for  Colonels  who  showed  up  unannounced  and  embarrassed 
that  they'd  brought  their  cell-phones  to  the  war.   It  was  a  good  trip  though.  We  worked  hard, 
performed  well,  and  were  on  our  way  home. 

A  skillful  co-driver  is  the  most  important  thing  to  have  in  a  convoy.  They  know  when  you  need 
something,  see  the  things  you  can't  see  on  the  road,  and  make  sure  you're  awake  at  night.  It's 
also  a  good  idea  to  have  one  who  is  the  same  sex,  especially  if  you  have  to  go  to  the  bathroom. 
It  was  ninety  degrees  that  day,  so  we  had  to  drink  a  lot  of  water  to  keep  hydrated,  and  although 
perspiration  eliminated  most  of  it,  there  was  a  point  when  we  had  to  switch  places  while 
driving.  The  convoy  doesn't  stop. 

Deb  was  the  best  co-driver  I  could  have.   She's  easy  going,  she  smokes,  and  she  can  drive  the 
truck.   She's  a  little  smaller  than  my  5'2".  We  got  a  lot  of  surprised  looks  from  cars  that  passed 
us  on  the  highway.  Kids  waved  at  us  -  we'd  beep  the  horn.  Women  drove  by  and  gave  us  the 
"thumbs  up".  You  see  some  really  strange  things  from  the  cab  of  a  deuce.   Before  that  trip,  I 
thought  I  had  seen  it  all.   I  hadn't. 

That  was  in  August.   It's  winter  now,  and  I'm  on  that  trip  to  Drum  again.  We're  driving 
generators  up  for  emergency  relief  needed  because  of  the  ice  storm.  It's  twenty  below,  and 
there  is  no  heat  in  this  vehicle.  We've  been  on  the  road  for  14fi  hours  now.  Trucks  keep 
breaking  down,  and  we  had  to  leave  one  at  the  last  rest  stop.   Deb's  not  here.  Headquarters  sent 
twenty-four  drivers  from  a  transportation  unit  to  assist  us  in  the  mission.  They  arrived  four 
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hours  late,  and  none  of  them  could  drive  a  2fi  ton  truck.  They  only  drive  five-ton  automatics. 
The  girl  on  the  passenger  side  has  never  been  to  school.   She  can't  drive  a  deuce;  she  can't  even 
drive  a  five-ton. 

My  hands  are  beginning  to  cramp  from  holding  the  wheel.   My  toes  are  frozen  to  the  point  of 
pain,  and  the  Achilles'  tendon  in  my  right  foot  is  swelling  in  my  boot.   My  passenger  can't  keep 
me  awake  'cause  she's  asleep.   It's  2  A.M.,  and  the  last  sign  I  saw  said  forty-nine  miles  to  Fort 
Drum.   If  we're  lucky,  we'll  make  it  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  We  have  to  drop  the  generators  and 
get  out  early  because  there  is  another  storm  coming  in.  I'd  be  happy  with  four  hours  sleep...  if 
I  can  just  get  warm.   It  could  be  worse.   It  could  be  snowing. 
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The  Tempest 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies: 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 

Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes; 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 

Both  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Sea-nymph  hourly  ring  his  knell: 
Ding-dong! 

Hark!  Now  I  hear  them,  ding-dong,  bell! 


William  Shakespeare,  The  Tempest, 
Act  I,  Scene  II 
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School  Daze 

Kathy  Schade 

Those  were  the  days.   Notice  I  didn't  say  the  good  ol*  days.  Those  were  the 
days  of  looking  over  my  shoulder,  running  here  and  there,  getting  lost,  finding 
the  right  spot.   Buildings  loomed  in  front  of  me,  and  I  watched  my  back.  Those 
were  the  days  of  terror.  Was  I  a  fugitive  from  justice?   No,  just  a  fifty  year  old 
woman  during  her  first  two  months  at  college. 

School  was  an  enigma  to  me  for  many  years.   I  wanted  it,  yet  was  afraid  of  it. 
It  seduced  me  with  the  idea  of  it,  then  overwhelmed  me  with  the  reality  of  it.   I 
procrastinated.   I  validated.   I  chastised.   I  finally  realized  that  I  wanted  an 
education,  I  had  to  go  to  school.  The  operative  word  there  is  "I".  No  one 
could  do  it  for  me. 

Has  it  been  easy?  No,  but  it's  been  do-able.   Has  it  been  scary?  Very.   If  I 
made  it  through  assessment  testing,  I  can  make  it  through  anything.  What 
about  funny?  Oh,  sure,  like  the  day  I  lost  my  car  in  the  parking  lot  or  the  day  I 
signed  up  for  life  drawing,  thinking  it  was  going  to  be  living  things  like  dogs 
and  trees  and  it  turned  out  to  be  nude  models.   College  has  meant  risking 
myself  to  see  if  I  am  made  of  the  right  stuff. 

Sometimes,  especially  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  a  semester,  I  want  to  go 
back  to  the  safety  of  life  before  4  C's,  but  I  know  I  can't.  To  do  that  would  be 
committing  mental  suicide.  So  I  take  it  a  day  at  a  time,  don't  let  my  ego  get 
tied  up  in  my  grades,  and  I  am  thankful  for  the  new  friends  I  have  found.  Then 
I  remind  myself  of  the  real  reason  I  came  back  to  school.  To  learn. 


Wendy  H.Cavallini 


Lisa  Hayes 


C  orey's  Attic 

Lyssa  Corey 

We  drove  up  the  driveway  past  the  ancient  swing 
A  barn  full  of  memories,  old  car  parts,  and  things. 
We  parked  the  car  and  stared  out  into  the  field 
A  couple  acres  square  and  a  horse  that  was  real. 

I  get  out  of  the  car  and  give  my  grandparents  a  hug 
Homemade  rootbeer  in  a  giant  old  mug. 
Walk  through  their  house  you  know  I'm  dying  to  say 
"Can  I  go  to  the  attic  and  play?" 

I'd  be  frightened  at  first  climbing  up  the  winding  stair 
Afraid  of  a  ghost  or  a  bat  in  my  hair. 
With  a  deep  breath  I'd  get  on  up  to  the  top 
Open  the  door  and  in  the  dust  cough. 

First  thing  I'd  do  in  that  magic  old  room 
Was  look  for  my  holsters  and  a  cap  gun  or  two. 
See  the  toy  guns  would  keep  me  safe  from  the  ghost 
Or  whatever  might  be  hidden  among  the  old  clothes. 

Soon  the  day  would  pass  and  I'd  be  called  from  my  dreams 
Grandma's  cooked  us  supper-  always  chicken  and  beans. 
Then  nighttime  would  bring  our  visit  to  an  end 
Good  bye  old  attic  hope  I'll  see  you  again. 

I'd  stay  up  there  for  hours  among  the  old  toys 
Playing  out  my  heroes  making  some  noise. 
These  are  the  days  I'll  remember  forever 
The  old  farmhouse  attic  full  of  treasure. 


R  ed,  White  and  Blue 

Julia  Goldstein 

The  small  boy  was  tired  of  waiting.   He  tripped  on  sea  legs  when  he  downed 
the  ramp.   His  mother  reached  down  to  help  him,  but  he  was  quick  to  stand. 
The  two  were  a  family  closely  bound  in  the  crowds.   How  all  the  families 
present  had  fit  aboard  the  Steamer,  no  one  working  the  lines  speculated. 

They  did  their  jobs  as  quickly  as  possible,  signing  in  the  immigrants.  This  was 
the  last  boat  that  day.  These  were  the  last  families  with  small  boys,  and 
Russian  tongues,  and  tired  mothers,  and  incomprehensible  last  names. 

And  the  lines  were  beginning  to  trail  off.  A  family  of  five  stepped  forward,  and 
the  man  behind  the  desk  heard  a  thickly  accented,  "Goldstein."  A  family  of 
four,  again  "Goldstein." 

The  small  boy  had  pushed  the  trunk  towards  the  front  of  the  line.  They  were 
next.   He  climbed  the  oversized  valise  and  stood  on  wobbly  legs  reaching  for 
his  mother's  straight  back.   He  curled  his  small  hand  around  her  neck,  and  felt 
her  stiffen  as  she  said  their  name,  "Pentkophsky." 

He  heard  his  name  in  the  sea  of  strangers  and  foreign  tongues  and  blinked  in 
recognition.  He  thrust  his  small  chin  over  his  mother's  shoulder.  His  eyes 
fixated  on  the  stern  man  behind  the  desk  who  looked  at  the  small  boy  and 
frowned  and  spoke  in  words  strange  to  the  boy  and  his  mother.  The  man  was 
seated  and  slumped,  making  him  small  to  the  boy  who  moved  his  arm  to  his 
mother's  shoulder,  the  boy  who  was  tall  enough  to  whisper:  "Mama  say  it 
again."   But  the  man  wasn't  going  to  ask  one  more  question  today,  not  to  the 
last  family  in  line,  and  he  didn't  even  look  up  when  he  said:  "Goldstein,"  and 
the  boy's  legs  quivered  when  the  government  stamp  came  down  hard  on  the 
desk  and  the  paper  handed  to  his  mother.  Through  the  wet  red  smudge  of  the 
stamp  they  had  become  a  family  of  2,  Goldstein. 

The  mother  bent  under  the  weight  of  her  boy  who  hung  now,  down  the  long  line 
of  her  back.   He  knew  she  was  crying  and  dropped  to  the  ground.   He  grabbed 
the  strap  of  the  valise  and  began  to  pull  toward  the  lights  of  land,  and  she 
followed  her  small  boy  whose  square  Pentkophsky  shoulders  jutted  out  under 
the  strain. 
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A  Fragrant  Memory 

Kim  Senior 

I  stopped  at  the  store  window,  a  Victorian  affair.  There  were  dolls  in  gallant 
gowns  holding  smaller  dolls  dressed  up  as  babies.  The  door,  left  ajar,  created 
a  magnetic  pathway  to  the  senses.   It  was  springtime. 

Inside,  I  was  drawn  to  a  display  of  sweet-smelling,  sachets  in  velvet  colors. 
Closing  my  eyes,  the  aroma  drew  me  back  to  the  lilac  bush  at  the  corner  of  my 
mother's  garden.  Barefoot,  I  hid  there  hugging  the  limbs,  peeking  out  from 
behind  the  heart-shaped  leaves;  sunshine  freckled  my  face. 

The  creak  of  the  old  porch  door  sang  of  Mom's  coming  with  her  flowered 
gloves  and  kerchief.   I  giggled  to  no  one,  knowing  she'd  never  find  me. 

"Have  you  seen  a  little  girl  around  here?"  she  spoke  aloud. 

Then,  putting  her  ear  to  a  rose  as  if  listening,  she  became  quiet  and  waited. 
And  every  Saturday  she  was  just  as  surprised  to  see  me  burst  from  my  hiding 
place  before  turning  to  whisper  "thank  you"  to  the  rose.  Gloved  hand  on  her 
hip,  she  looked  down  at  my  feet. 

"Where  are  your  shoes?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  fibbed. 

"Did  you  know  that  yukky  worms  live  in  the  garden?" 

"And  frogs  too,  Mom!   I  saw  a  baby  one  over  there." 

My  mother's  laugh  was  music  to  me.   She  liked  me. 

"Well,  just  in  case  you  leave  the  garden,"  she  said,  "you'd  better  get 
your  shoes." 

"I  won't  leave." 

"Get  them  anyway." 

"I  hate  my  shoes,"  I  said. 

"Looks  like  you  have  to  water  the  pansies  then." 

Forever  I  watered  the  pansies,  as  well  as  the  picture  window,  the  trees  and  all 
the  grass  I  could  reach  by  stuffing  my  thumb  in  the  end  of  the  hose.  Time  was 
a  thing  unremembered. 
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A  Fragrant  Memory  (cont) 


The  floating  purple  and  yellow  faces  of  my  pansies  were  spared  only  by  the 
call  for  lunch.   I  never  remember  taking  naps;  every  day  was  a  dream.   Half  a 
cookie  lodged  in  my  cheek,  I  dashed  out  the  door,  my  ear  barely  holding  on  to 
my  mother's  fading  instruction  to  take  my  shoes.   I  ran  barefoot  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  where  every  moment  waited  for  me  under  my  lilac  bush. 

I  open  my  eyes,  sending  the  memory  back  to  its  home  in  my  heart.   Returning 
the  lilac  sachet  next  to  an  abundance  of  other  scents  that  never  caught  my 
attention,  I  smile,  thanking  God  for  my  whimsical  mother. 
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Lisa  Hayes 
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Kurt  Brown 
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Fragment  of  a  Broken  Window 

Brett  Lamminen 

The  gray  sky  weeps 
Above  the  silver  speckled 
Sea  that  sleeps  deep 

Frozen  tears  crashing  down  on  sandy  shores 
A  gull  hovers  motionless  in  the  sky 
Caught  in  the  eddies-forgot  how  to  fly 

He  waits 

and  dreams 

of  better  dreams 

that  will  guide  him 

through  the  turbulence  that  lies 

above  a  parking  lot  filled  with  sickening  silence 

between  the  blackness  that  envelops  the  night 
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Springfield  Rifles 

Paul  Mills 

A  squad  of  Springfield  Rifles 

Thundered  out  a  funeral  salute. 

They  marked  the  end  of  a  doughboy's  march. 

Smoke  dimmed  a  little  boy's  sunshine. 

The  old  green  Chevy,  a  '46 
Sped  down  the  highway, 
New  Bedford,  Fall  River, 
On  to  Providence  we  went, 
Not  to  shop,  or  visit, 
Or  gawk  at  scenery. 
Grandpa's  sick,  they  said. 
The  disease  is  unknown. 

The  Springfield  Rifles  Barked  again, 
Bolts  slammed  new  rounds  into  chambers 
Grim-faced  veterans  raised  their  weapons 
As  I  began  to  wail. 

The  Veteran's  Hospital. 

Is  this  where  heroes  go  to  die? 

The  red  brick  and  the  green  roof 

Still  haunt  my  dreams. 

Grandma  comes  out, 

Held  up  by  sons, 

They,  too,  are  heroes 

Of  another  war  far  away. 

The  Springfield  Rifles  rumbled  a  last  goodbye 
To  Grandpa  Charlie,  still  a  young  man. 
His  Springfield  saved  him  in  the  Great  War, 
But  a  virus  did  what  bullets  couldn't. 

A  widow  walks  away  from  the  grave 
Embracing  a  folded  flag 
As  if  it  were  the  man  himself, 
Smiling  and  dangling  a  cigarette, 
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Fresh  off  some  troopship 
Smelling  of  gunpowder,  wool  and  sweat, 
Damp  from  the  homebound  crossing. 
He  leaves  the  Springfield  Rifle  behind. 


Milinda  Huntington 
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The  Image 

Jeffrey  S.  Hyer 

"Forgive  my  many  faults,  and  the  many  pains  I  have  caused  you.   How  thoughtless, 
how  foolish  I  have  sometimes  been!" 

Sullivan  Ballou 

From  the  top  of  the  ancient  fort  he  could  still  see  the  reason  for  his  journey. 
Although  several  hundred  yards  away,  Thomas  could  still  make  out  her  red  and 
white  beach  umbrella  amidst  the  sun  bleached  landscape.   He  was  sorry  that 
he  put  up  such  resistance  in  taking  the  day  off  for  a  beach  outing.  The 
continuous  wash  of  the  warm,  late  summer  breeze,  and  the  cold,  almost  frigid 
water  made  his  initial  reluctance  to  make  the  trip  seem  foolish.  She  had 
insisted  they  spend  the  day  together;  she  got  her  wish. 

That  morning  Thomas  began  a  commotion  when  he  found  out  that  on  his  one 
day  off,  his  wife,  Abigail,  wanted  to  go  to  the  beach.   Normally  a  trip  to  the 
beach  was  fun,  but  this  trip,  this  beach,  was  not  so  convenient  just  to  spend  a 
few  hours.   It  was  isolated.  To  get  there  involved  a  ten  minute  walk  through 
town  with  all  of  the  necessary  beach  gear,  then  a  water  taxi  was  needed,  which 
took  more  time,  and  finally,  being  dropped  off  and  being  virtually  abandoned 
until  the  taxi  returned  on  its  scheduled  pick-up  time.  Thomas  agreed  to  go 
when  he  remembered  that  this  beach,  being  located  at  the  tip  of  Provincetown 
Harbor,  contained  the  site  of  old  gun  batteries.  Thomas  loved  historical  relics. 
He  became  eager  to  make  the  journey.  Abigail  would  not  find  out. 

This  was  to  be  his  day  with  Abigail,  but  it  troubled  him  greatly.  The  moment 
the  two  had  established  their  plot  of  sand,  which  essentially  was  the  entire 
beach  since  the  spot  was  so  isolated,  he  told  Abigail  that  he  wanted  to  go  over 
to  the  old  gun  locations  and  see  what  remained  after  a  century  of  neglect. 
Knowing  his  love  of  history,  she  would  believe  his  desire  to  see  the  remains. 
He  left. 

Now  that  he  was  at  the  forts,  he  was  ashamed  of  wanting  to  put  distance 
between  Abigail  and  himself.  The  reason  was  another  woman,  but  he  assured 
himself  that  he  was  different.  This  would  not  get  out  of  hand;  it  just  was  not 
possible.  He  had  become  acquainted  with  her  only  two  weeks  before,  an 
accidental  meeting.   Now,  he  carried  her  image  with  him  all  the  time.   How 
could  he  have  feelings  for  this  woman?   He  questioned  his  involvement  with 
her,  and  the  feelings  that  he  carried  in  his  heart.   He  hardly  knew  her,  yet  he 
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made  this  short  trip  on  top  of  the  mountain  of  sand  just  to  imagine  spending 
five  minutes  with  her.  Abigail  would  not  find  out. 

Her  name  was  Sarah.  Thomas  drew  her  picture  from  the  pocket  of  his  trousers 
and  began  to  daydream.  She  was  beautiful,  even  from  this  two-dimensional 
object,  her  loveliness  seemed  to  radiate  in  all  directions.  She  had  an  elegance 
about  her:  A  lightly  patterned  dress  adorned  with  lace  and  ruffles,  a  hat  with  a 
large  ribbon  streaming  onto  her  narrow  shoulders,  and  a  small  cameo  that 
seemed  out  of  place,  as  though  she  had  chosen  to  wear  it  as  an  afterthought. 
Her  eyes,  penetrating  deep  inside  him,  conveyed  a  secret  -  their  secret.   He 
wanted  to  be  with  her.  Abigail  would  not  find  out. 

From  the  moment  he  saw  Sarah,  he  knew  their  relationship  would  be 
impossible,  but  he  carried  on  anyway.   Disgusted  with  his  thoughts,  he  shoved 
the  image  back  into  his  pocket  and  began  to  climb  down  from  the  great  sand 
hill.  Abigail  would  not  find  out. 

Sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  umbrella,  next  to  an  empty  beach  chair,  Abigail  read 
from  a  novel,  but  her  concentration  on  the  pages  was  difficult  as  her  mind  went 
from  fiction  to  reality.   She  couldn't  help  but  think  of  the  strain  that  Thomas 
was  under  at  his  job  and  how  it  was  affecting  their  fourteen-year  relationship. 
She  needed  this  trip,  and  she  needed  him.  The  thought  of  spending  another 
long  day  at  home  without  him  seemed  stifling.   He  had  put  up  such  a  fuss  to 
come  to  the  beach,  an  activity  he  used  to  enjoy,  but  as  the  years  went  by,  his 
patience  for  relaxation  grew  shorter.   Nonetheless,  this  isolated  beach  was 
refreshing,  away  from  home,  away  from  the  routine.   He  had  been  gone  for 
only  fifteen  minutes,  but  to  her  it  seemed  like  an  hour.  What  was  the  allure  of 
two  mounds  of  sand  where  old  cannons  used  to  be,  she  wondered,  preferring 
for  him  to  sit  next  to  her  and  enjoy  the  view  and  the  sound  of  the  surf  together. 

Knowing  she  would  gently  reprimand  him  for  being  so  long,  he  sheepishly 
crossed  the  shell-covered  landscape,  slowly  making  his  way  back  towards  her. 
Quietly  approaching  from  the  East,  to  avoid  casting  a  shadow  in  the  early 
afternoon  sun,  Thomas  gently  squeezed  her  hand  as  he  leaned  down  to  kiss 
her  on  the  forehead.  The  sensation  of  the  warmth  of  her  skin  traveled  through 
his  body  like  an  electric  current,  suddenly  making  him  feel  guilty.   He  could  not 
let  go  of  her  hand. 
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r  he  Image  (cont) 


Wanting  to  distract  himself  from  thinking  of  Sarah,  he  sat  in  the  beach  chair 
next  to  his  wife  and  began  to  tell  her  the  story  of  the  old  gun  batteries.   Known 
locally  as  Fort  Useless  and  Fort  Ridiculous,  they  were  relics  from  the  previous 
century.   Built  in  1863,  the  batteries  contained  10  and  15  inch  Rodman  guns, 
and  100-pound  Parrot  guns,  to  protect  the  town  of  Provincetown  during  the 
Civil  War  from  the  rebels  in  the  South,  and  possible  intervention  by  Great 
Britain.   Fortunately,  the  test  of  the  batteries  never  came.   It  would  have  been 
a  difficult  job  because  the  harbor  was  enormous;  the  opening  too  wide.   Fast 
confederate  or  foreign  gunships  could  have  raced  quietly  past  the  guns  and  set 
fire  to  this  isolated  part  of  the  world. 

She  listened  with  half  interest  because  her  mind  was  on  Thomas  and  the  fact 
that  they  were  together.  She  had  been  hoping  for  this  trip  to  the  beach,  and 
was  happy  that  he  had  finally  settled  in  next  to  her.   For  ten  minutes  he  talked 
about  the  war,  and  she  listened.  She  had  hated  history  in  high  school,  but 
whenever  he  told  her  about  historical  events,  he  made  it  interesting. 

After  an  hour  of  small  talk  and  a  discussion  of  the  book  she  was  reading,  the 
two  sat  in  silence  holding  each  other's  hands.  Sitting  there,  Abigail  realized 
how  they  were  like  the  two  batteries  in  Thomas'  story,  trying  to  protect 
something  too  precious  not  to  save.   Quietly  studying  him,  she  began  to  see 
some  of  the  tension  leave  his  face  and  his  body. 

Relaxing  beside  her  with  her  hand  in  his,  Thomas  began  to  feel  the  shame  of 
his  desire  for  Sarah  giving  way  to  a  renewed  strength  in  his  relationship  with 
his  wife.  They  had  not  talked  like  this  for  a  year.   He  felt  a  new  connection 
with  her,  as  he  had  felt  when  they  first  married.  This  marriage  would  continue 
with  the  strength  that  it  once  had.  Although  he  had  never  really  left  the 
marriage,  he  envisioned  a  rebirth  of  that  which  had  made  their  marriage  great: 
friendship.   He  felt  himself  leave  Sarah  in  the  past. 

In  the  distance,  they  saw  the  bright  yellow  and  white  glare  of  the  water  taxi 
coming  to  take  them  back  into  Provincetown.  As  they  were  gathering  their 
belongings,  Thomas  slowly  pulled  the  image  from  his  pocket,  lobbed  it  towards 
the  water,  allowing  it  to  fall  on  the  hot  sand. 

Suddenly,  as  if  a  great  burden  had  been  lifted,  his  body  and  mind  grew  focused 
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on  the  woman  before  him.  Abigail  was  his  most  important  treasure,  and  he 
would  not  neglect  her  again.   He  would  reduce  his  hours  at  work,  and  spend 
more  time  at  home  with  her.  Abigail  deserved  the  attention;  he  felt  transformed 
by  this  renewed  desire  for  her.   Quickly  throwing  their  beach  equipment  into 
the  taxi,  he  smiled  with  genuine  happiness  toward  his  wife.   Helping  her  into 
the  boat,  he  promised  they  would  come  back  the  next  week.  Wanting  to 
believe,  Abigail  smiled  back,  but  she  knew  that  he  made  promises  he 
sometimes  could  not  keep. 

As  the  boat  sped  away,  the  portrait  of  a  young  lady  rested  softly  on  the  sand 
watching  them  return  to  town.   Slowly,  the  silent  image  surrendered  to  the 
lapping  waves  of  Provincetown  Harbor  and  descended  into  the  abyss  just  off 
the  tip  of  Cape  Cod. 

Now,  claimed  by  the  sea,  the  lucent  image  of  the  daguerreotype  would  soon 
lose  its  reflectiveness,  along  with  the  delicately  written  inscription  inside  its 
case  -  "Likeness  captured  at  Freeport,  Maine,  1862. 


Paula  Madonna 
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Paula  Madonna 
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C  alled  Back 

Jadene  Felina  Stevens 


Called  Back 

The  Words  Inscribed  On  Emily  Dickinson's  Gravestone 


After  all  those  tightly  formed  questions 
denials,  affirmations,  two-sided  visions 

after  all  that  dialogue  with  God,  with  the  world 
her  last  words  written  were 

Called  Back 

She  died  in  May 

when  lilac  and  narcissi  fill  the  air 
their  fragrance  a  sacred  breath 

when  spirea  cascades  in  a  white  froth 
and  the  rose  begins  to  pout 

Called  Back 

she  wrote,  as  though 

at  the  Gate  to  the  Garden 

she  trembled  with  sudden  recognition. 


Note:  The  last  piece  of  her  (Dickinson's)  writing  we  have  is  a  letter  from  her  to  her  favorite 
cousins,  Frances  and  Louise  Norcross,  in  Cambridge.   It  says, 


Little  Cousins, 
Called  back, 
Emily, 
(from  Emily  Dickinson  in  Amherst  by  J/7/  Marion  Maney) 
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A  Life 

Nancy  Sanick 

Compressing  sixty-one  years  of  life  into  five  hundred  words  is  difficult.   I 
arrived,  following  a  difficult  birth  I  am  told,  on  February  9,  1938.   My  parents, 
uncle,  grandfather  and  I  lived  in  my  grandfather's  Ohio  farmhouse  until  I  turned 
five.   My  grandfather  died  that  year.   I  remember  him  sitting  in  his  favorite 
chair,  motionless,  a  small  trickle  of  blood  running  down  the  left  side  of  his 
mouth.   My  mother  rushed  me  to  a  neighbor's  house  where  I  remained  until 
they  removed  my  grandfather's  body  and  took  it  away  to  be  mourned,  prayed 
over  and  buried. 

Within  a  year  my  parents  and  I  moved  to  a  small,  one-and-a-half  story 
bungalow  about  one-quarter  mile  down  a  narrow,  country  road.   I  grew  up  in 
that  house. 

I  married  at  nineteen.   Five  years  later  a  daughter  was  born,  four  years  after 
that  a  second  daughter  and  four  years  later  a  son. 

During  the  John  F.  Kennedy  presidency,  I  was  living  in  western  Pennsylvania 
with  my  husband  and  infant  daughter.  A  feeling  of  hope  enveloped  the  country. 
When  President  Kennedy  was  assassinated  on  November  22,  1963  everything 
changed.  The  first  president  I  voted  for  was  dead  along  with,  it  seemed,  all 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  country. 

I  will  never  forget  that  date  in  November.   June  30,  1988  is  another  date  I  will 
never  forget.   I  received  the  result  of  the  biopsy  that  day.   It  said  "malignant." 
My  fifty-two  year  old  husband  had  cancer.  The  birth  of  my  children  had  filled 
me  with  such  happiness.  This  news  filled  me  with  a  sadness  and  dread  I 
cannot  describe.  The  doctor  said,  "Come  to  the  office  tomorrow.   I  will  tell  him 
then."   I  said,  "When  he  walks  in  the  door  after  work  tonight  and  sees  my  face 
he  will  know."   He  did. 

If  you  are  not  religious,  it  is  fate.   If  you  are  religious,  it  is  faith.   My  faith  is  the 
only  thing  that  helped  me  through  my  husband's  fifty-six  radiation  treatments, 
two  three-day  hospital  stays  for  intense  chemotherapy,  then  three  additional 
years  of  decreasing  chemotherapy.   Now,  eleven  years  after  the  original 
diagnosis,  my  husband  is  cancer  free.  There  are  still  blood  tests  every  three 
months  and  oncologist  visits  every  six  months.   Every  time  there  is  a  pain  or  a 
cough  that  lingers  the  first  thought  is,  'it's  back'.   Despite,  or  perhaps  because 
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of  this,  my  life  has  deeper  meaning. 

I  began  life  on  a  farm  in  Ohio.   Now  retired,  I  live  on  Cape  Cod.   In  the  past 
sixty-one  years  I  experienced  joy,  sorrow  and  love.   I  traveled  to  places  I  never 
dreamed  I  would  see.   I  raised  three  fine  children.  They  are  all  married.   I 
have  six  grandchildren,  four  girls  and  two  boys.   One  cannot  ask  much  more  of 
life. 


Maureen  Soter 
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G  WENDELYSS  AND  THE  WATER-FOWL 

Alison  Cappella 

the  castle  now  is  quiet 

it's  inhabitants  long  since  gone  to  bed 

she  walks  the  silent  corridors 

to  where  the  birds  are  fed 

the  lord  and  thus  protector 

is  as  cold  as  the  winds  that  howl 

proud  and  even  boastful  of  his  captives... 

Gwendelyss  and  the  water-fowl 

the  solitary  figure's  robes  trail  ever  slightly 
as  she  hurries  down  the  hall 
visiting  the  place  she  comes  to  nightly 
(undiscovered  and  tucked  away  from  all) 

sought  after  by  the  rare-colored  cranes 

she  brings  them  fresh  ground  millet 

their  gentle  grace  helps  ease  the  pain 

as  time  blends  together  and  imprisoned  they  remain 

the  fair  and  patient  Gwendelyss, 
the  rare  fine  feathered  fowl 
still  aspire  within  the  stone-cold  walls 
their  hopes  of  dreams  allowed 

forgotten  and  forgiving 
she  accepts  her  fate  and  tries  to  please 
her  captor  and  feathered  companions 
since  her  only  friends  are  these 
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Photographed  at  the  Charles  Hosner  Morse  Museum  of  American  Art 
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Lisa  Hayes 
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Nana 

Dorothy  F.  Wiedmann 

I  was  seventeen  when  I  went  to  live  with  my  nana.   She  was  too  old  and  weak 
to  take  care  of  herself,  so  I  was  sent  there  to  help  her  out. 

One  night  we  were  in  the  living  room  watching  TV  while  outside  the  storm  was 
brewing  like  a  teapot  ready  to  whistle.  A  big  thunder  bolt  of  lighting  rang  out 
and  struck  the  power  lines.  We  were  left  in  the  dark.  As  I  was  lighting  the 
candles,  I  asked  Nana  if  she  was  frightened. 

She  replied,  "I  have  survived  bigger  storms  than  this.   Have  I  ever  told  you 
about  my  Danny?" 

As  she  began  to  tell  me  her  story,  her  face  glowed.  Danny  must  have  been 
someone  special  to  make  Nana  light  up. 

"One  night  your  Grandfather  Charlie  did  not  come  home.   I  was  a  nervous 
wreck  thinking  the  worst  had  happened.  After  a  very  restless  night's  sleep,  he 
came  home  that  morning  smelling  like  cheap  wine  and  cheap  women.   His 
drinking  and  affairs  had  become  a  weekend  routine.  He  would  go  out  after 
dinner  on  Friday  and  return  on  Saturday  morning.   I  was  helpless.  There  was 
nothing  I  could  do.   I  had  to  accept  his  behaviors  because  I  needed  him 
financially.   I  had  nine  children  that  I  had  to  worry  about. 

One  day  I  went  to  the  market,  and  that's  where  I  met  him.   Danny  is  his  name 
and  he  works  behind  the  butcher  counter.   Danny  would  always  give  me  the 
largest  cut  of  steak  and  would  give  the  kids  sour  pickles.   He  became  known 
as  the  pickle  man.   One  day  Danny  asked  me  out  for  coffee,  and  I  accepted. 
Danny  and  I  would  continue  to  see  each  other  while  Charlie  was  away  on  his 
weekend  affairs.   Danny  was  wonderful  to  me,  and  I  was  falling  in  love  with 
him.  About  four  months  later  I  found  out  I  was  pregnant.  When  I  told  Danny, 
he  was  so  happy  he  did  cartwheels  behind  the  butcher  counter.   He  got  down 
on  his  knee  and  asked  me  to  be  his  wife. 

I  told  Charlie  I  wanted  a  divorce  and  he  replied,  "We  are  not  going  to  get  a 
divorce.  You  are  my  wife  and  this  is  our  home,  and  I  am  not  going  to  let  you 
destroy  that." 

I  told  Charlie  that  I  was  in  love  with  Danny,  and  I  was  carrying  his  child. 
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Nana  (com-) 


Charlie  replied,  "The  pickle  man!   I'm  going  to  kill  him."  Then  Charlie  stormed 
out  the  door  like  the  wind  on  fire. 

Charlie  confronted  Danny  in  the  parking  lot  at  the  market  and  said,  "If  I  ever 
catch  you  near  my  wife  again,  I  will  kill  you." 

Danny  replied,  "I  love  her."  Danny  got  in  his  car  and  drove  away,  but  he  would 
never  make  it  home  alive.   His  car  was  hit  head  on  by  a  drunk  driver  and 
Danny  was  killed  instantly.   He  would  never  know  that  he  had  a  baby  girl 
named  Margaret. 

After  Margaret  was  born,  Charlie  became  very  sick  with  colon  cancer.   I  stayed 
by  his  bedside  and  nursed  him  for  three  months  until  he  passed  away. 
Charlie's  last  words  will  live  with  me  forever. 

He  said,  "You  are  a  good  woman  who  deserved  a  better  man." 

The  lights  came  back  on  and  I  helped  Nana  into  bed.  She  became  very  sick 
during  the  night. 

Nana  was  getting  weaker  by  the  day  and  passed  away  a  week  later. 

As  I  said  my  last  goodbye  to  her,  I  whispered  in  her  ear,  "Say  hello  to  Danny." 
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Poets  Pen 

R.S.  Ballard 

my  kingdom  for  a  pen, 
even  pencil  will  do; 
a  poem  fills  my  mind, 
hand  compelled  to  write. 

upon  cigarette  packs, 
empty  match  books,  napkins, 
literary  sprinkles 
are  liberally  spread. 

yet,  if  I  should  postpone, 
put  off  creative  urge, 
then  poetry  will  pass, 
ne'er  seeing  light  of  day, 

for  ev'ry  expression, 
is  such  a  fleeting  thing; 
and  I  shall  soon  forget, 
what  gave  me  pause,  to  jot. 

thus,  gems,  however  small, 
are  hidden  far  inside; 
this  busy  thought-machine 
will  have  scarcely  missed  them. 

let  me  purloin  a  pen, 
I  must  let  my  soul  breathe; 
for  lack  of  instruments, 
my  heart  will  suffocate. 
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Journal  Entry 

Christine  N.  Poldiak 

The  anniversary  of  my  father's  death  is  signified  with  a  road  trip.  A  few  years 
ago  the  entire  family  would  partake  in  the  memorialized  weekend,  but  now  it's 
solely  myself,  grieving  silently. 

Memories,  good  and  bad,  have  been  shared  throughout  the  years  here  in 
Maine.  This  log  cabin  is  a  relic.   Built  by  my  father's  father,  it  will  be  in  our 
family  for  many  generations. 

This  "Kozy  Kabin,"  appropriately  titled,  sits  high  on  the  hillside  overlooking 
beautiful  Cundy's  Harbor.  As  I  slowly  drive  down  the  bumpy  dirt  road, 
butterflies  flirt  with  my  stomach  and  the  sweet  smell  of  salt  air  fills  my  nose. 
Unpacking  the  car,  I  reach  for  my  binoculars  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  "Seal 
Island".  "Seal  Island"  is  merely  a  large  flat  rock  in  the  center  of  the  harbor 
where  the  seals  bask  and  bathe  in  the  warm  sun. 

When  I  was  a  child,  my  father  and  I  would  canoe  over  to  the  island  with  our 
packed  lunch  consisting  of  peanut  butter  and  fluff  sandwiches,  green  grapes 
and  a  small  carton  of  milk.  We  would  float  about  gazing  in  awe  at  the  Ospreys 
gliding  and  soaring  in  thermals  up  in  the  sky.  We  would  watch  them  for  hours, 
up,  up,  then  plummeting  and  spiraling  down  scooping  up  fish  with  their  talons. 

Sitting  in  this  old  wooden  rocking  chair  wrapped  in  a  quilt  made  by  my  mother, 
I  cannot  escape  the  memories  of  this  cabin  and  my  childhood...  memories  of 
how  we  children  would  sit  around  the  old  wood  burning  stove  on  cool  October 
evenings,  telling  stories  and  playing  gin  rummy,  patiently  waiting  for  dad  to 
return  with  fresh  local  lobsters.   Memories  of  walking  down  the  path  to  the 
ocean  collecting  flowers  and  shells  along  the  way.   Memories  of  sitting  on  the 
front  porch  at  night  listening  to  the  waves  crash  against  the  rocks  and  the 
crickets  chirping.   Memories  of  Dad  and  neighbor  Jerry  relaxing  on  the  wooden 
bench  at  the  end  of  the  property,  a  highball  in  one  hand  and  a  cigar  in  the 
other.  The  portable  a.m.  radio  would  sit  between  them  tuned  to  whatever 
baseball  game  would  be  broadcast. 

The  next  morning  we  would  awaken  to  the  "swoosh"  the  gas  stove  made  upon 
ignition  and  the  smell  of  freshly  perked  coffee,  bacon  and  eggs-dippy  style. 
With  our  tummies  full,  we  would  walk  down  to  the  rocks  hoping  for  a  bite  or 
two.   Returning  home  red-cheeked  and  fatigued,  my  father  and  I  would  fight  for 
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the  hammock.   Usually  winning,  he  would  fall  asleep,  slightly  swaying  with  the 
brim  of  his  cap  covering  his  eyes. 

The  last  thing  we  would  do  before  leaving  would  be  to  write  in  this  journal.  We 
would  write  about  the  weekend;  what  we  experienced,  what  we  enjoyed  and 
how  sad  we  were  to  leave.  I  always  cried  when  we  left.   I  miss  you  Dad. 

Your  daughter 
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OOMEDAY 

Frederick  Cluthe 

Someday 
I  would  like 
To  write  a  poem 
That  will  make  me 
Lean  my  head  back, 
Put  my  hands  behind 
My  head,  and  smile. 

Maybe... 

Just  maybe... 

No, 

This  one 
Wasn't  it. 
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Sarah  Lufkie 
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Kurt  Brown 
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Annie  Richard 
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Erin  Gladkowski 
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Kurt  Brown 
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Janet  Thornton 
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Susan  Cheetham 
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Wendy  Cavallini 
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Megan  Mc  Auliffe 
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Deserving 

Karen  Phillips 

She  looked  at  me  quizzically  as  I  walked  into  the  bar,  as  if  I  didn't  belong  or 
something. 

"You've  got  balls,  kid."  she  said,  her  head  cocked  to  one  side, 
reminding  me  of  a  stupid  stuffed  dog  that  had  long  ago  been  banished  to  the 
confines  of  the  attic. 

"Hey,  I  have  every  right  to  be  here.   Just  because  there's  been  a  little 
bit  of  tension  lately,  certainly  doesn't  mean  that  I  can't  come  in  to  enjoy  a 
beer." 

"But,"  her  voice  lowered  considerably,  "he'll  be  here  soon.  C'mon,  we 
don't  need  a  scene." 

"I  have  no  intention  of  causing  a  scene.   I  plan  to  sit  here  and  drink  my 
beer.  Last  I  knew  that  was  what  a  bar  was  for.   Did  you  change  the  rules 
again?"   I  asked,  trying  to  lighten  the  mood. 

"Don't  joke.   I'm  not  kidding.  After  what  happened  between  you  two,  I 
think  it  is  best  if  you  find  a  new  place  to  hang  out.  Not  just  for  his  sake,  but 
for  yours  as  well."  Her  eyes  were  dark  and  a  bit  too  shifty. 

"I'll  have  a  Rolling  Rock." 

"C'mon  Karen,"  she  pleaded.  She  actually  pleaded. 

"I'll  have  a  Rolling  Rock." 

"Fine.   Here,  drink  it  fast."  I  took  a  long  leisurely  swallow. 

She  set  off  to  clean  up  after  a  bunch  of  dirty  men,  who  had  left  her  twelve 
empty  bottles  of  Budweiser,  and  a  two-dollar  tip.   I  sat  and  sipped  at  my  beer, 
not  really  enjoying  it,  checking  the  door  with  every  blast  of  cold  air  that  hit  my 
back. 

Why  do  I  let  her  bother  me?   I  wondered.   I  came  in  here  with  a  purpose. 
Focus  Karen.   Damn  it,  focus.   I  took  a  hard  swallow. 

"How  you  doing  over  there?"  she  asked,  a  little  too  cheerfully. 

"I'm  fine.   How's  business  been?   I  heard  your  new  radio  spot,  pretty 
funny."  I  hate  small  talk. 

"He  was  in  here  the  other  night  asking  about  you,  you  know.  I  told  him 
that  I  hadn't  seen  you.  Now  I'll  be  able  to  tell  him  that  I  have  and  that  you  look 
great."  A  slight  pause.  "You  were  too  good  for  him,  he's  the  one  that  should  be 
sitting  here  pining  over  you." 
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"Yeah."  I  laughed  bitterly.   So  they  thought  I  was  pining  away.   "When  do  you 
expect  him?" 

She  looked  at  the  large,  neon  clock  over  the  bar.  "Any  time  now.   He  usually 
gets  out  of  work  by  seven." 

It  was  eight.  My  beer  was  empty.  I  reached  for  my  pack  of  Marlboro  Lights 
and  lit  one.  "Ann,  much  better."  My  hand  shook  slightly.  She  doesn't  know 
that  I  know. 

The  door  opened.  They  made  eye  contact.   I  sat  still. 

"Uh,  hi,   Karen.   I,  uh,  didn't  know  that  you  were  here,"  he  stammered. 
Obviously. 
I  left  her  a  big  tip. 

"I  was  just  leaving."   I  smiled  at  them  both,  a  big,  full  knowing  smile. 
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Too  Hot  to  Wag 

Nils  V.  Bockmann 


a  tribute  to  R&B 


I  came  in  about  a-quarter-to-three. 

It  was  a-hundred-and-ten  beneath  the  old  shade  tree. 

Old  dog  on  the  porch  just  looked  at  me. 

For  once  in  my  life  he  just  let  me  be. 

It  was  too  hot  to  wag, 

Too  hot  to  bite, 

Too  hot  to  lick, 

And  this  old  dog  ain't  comin'  out  tonight. 

I  peeled  down  to  Mae's  Cafe. 

For  a  ninety-five-cent  Burger-My-Way. 

All  there  was  at  home  was  a  chile  dog  roll. 

It  was  spicy  and  burned,  it  was  three  days  old. 

It  was  too  hot  to  wag, 

Too  hot  to  bite, 

Too  hot  to  lick. 

And  this  old  dog  ain't  comin'  out  tonight. 

Out  with  Lucy  at  the  end  of  the  day, 

Our  usual  time  for  a  roll  in  the  hay. 

I  showed  her  what  I  had  and  she  said,  "No  way. 

What  you  got's  too  hot  and  you  can't  stay." 

It  was  too  hot  to  wag, 

Too  hot  to  bite. 

Too  hot  to  lick, 

And  this  old  dog  ain't  comin'  out  tonight. 

Yeah  it's  too  hot  to  wag. 

Too  hot  to  bite. 

Too  hot  to  lick, 

And  buddy,  this  dog  is  stayin'  in  tonight. 
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A  Green  Shoot 

Martha  Day 

He  was  short  and  fat.  and,  frankly,  he  had  a  small  penis.  This  fact  ruled  his 
life.   He  was  never  good  enough  or  big  enough  and  people  didn't  like  him. 
Surprisingly,  on  New  Year's  Eve  1998,  the  planes  of  the  universe  shifted,  the 
teeth  in  the  gears  of  time  clicked  and  he  was  one  of  two  people  who  normally 
would  not  have  met  up  but  did. 

Thus  began  his  education  at  the  hands  of  an  older,  more  experienced  woman. 
Mostly  he  was  in  it  for  the  sex.   He  thought  that  she  was  the  perfect  woman 
because  she  changed  the  bed  linens.   She  may  have  been  teaching  him  the 
ways  of  sex.  but  he  was  teaching  her  the  ways  of  love. 

Their  bedroom  with  a  cathedral  ceiling  and  sleeping  loft  for  the  fattest  cat  ever 
also  featured  a  fireplace.  Almost  three  decades  ago  she  had  had  another  lover 
in  this  room;  a  small  drawing  in  one  of  her  old  journals  linked  her  with  that 
time.   Each  morning  the  sun  streamed  in  through  the  twelve-over-twelve 
windows.  The  off-white  tab  curtains  were  easy  to  close  should  the  need  arise. 
Partaking  of  morning  coffee  on  the  concrete  terrace  outside  the  bedroom  door, 
they  would  sit  and  smoke  mentholated  cigarettes  and  talk  to  their  heart's 
content.  They  loved  to  talk.   He  was  a  talker.   She  was  grateful  for  this  quality 
in  him  after  six  years  with  a  boyfriend  with  a  profound  hearing  loss.  They 
shared  an  oral  fixation  which  provided  a  jumping  off  point  for  hours  of  amusing 
conversation.  While  scrutinizing  the  random  points  at  which  they  intersected, 
they  realized  that  not  only  did  they  share  artistic  talent,  they  were  both 
struggling  to  bring  their  gifts  to  the  world. 

The  terrace  was  overshadowed  by  giant  old  maple  trees.   It  was  a  sacred 
space,  wild  and  protected:  a  private  spot  in  which  to  get  to  know  each  other. 
As  a  result  of  their  investigations  and  an  increasingly  satisfying  sex  life,  they 
became  closer.  The  closer  they  got,  the  more  insecure  he  became.  They 
talked  about  it. 

Although  beautiful,  she  was  aging.  A  car  accident  had  left  her  limping  and 
believing  more  firmly  than  ever  in  God.   She  prayed  that  this  one  would  stay 
with  her  because  he  loved  her  just  as  she  was.  Alas,  he  was  a  restless  one 
and  needed  lots  of  attention.   Slowly,  she  trained  him  in  the  arts  of  love.  They 
worked  at  odd  hours  and  with  no  kids  around  could  come  together  whenever 
they  pleased.  The  rambling  old  rental  house  provided  them  the  luxury  of 
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A  Green  Shoot  (cont) 


separate  bed  and  bathrooms,  so  it  was  possible  to  parlay  chance  meetings  into 
sex  while  still  damp  from  their  showers.   Before  dinner  was  a  favorite  time  for 
her  to  take  him  to  her  bosom  like  the  little  boy  he  was  and  show  him  exactly 
what  she  wanted.   Coming  off  a  bad  marriage  to  a  fat  woman  who,  along  with 
her  two  kids,  took  a  lot  and  didn't  give  much,  he  was  extremely  motivated  to  do 
whatever  he  was  told.  Her  faith  was  confirmed  when  he  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  gentle,  conscious,  passionate  lover  she'd  ever  had. 

He  was  becoming  a  man,  just  as  she'd  prayed.   She  grew  too.   Letting  go  of 
her  self-importance  proved  as  liberating  as  depending  on  someone  to  satisfy 
her  deepest  desires.  When  she  told  him  occasionally  that  he  was  her  gift  from 
God,  she  meant  it. 
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Half  Right  (I  don't  regret  a  thing) 

Michael  Lough 

Beneath  girl 
Skin  boiling  sweat- 
Breathing 
In  naked  rhythm 
With  shadows  on  the  wall 

Smooth  drunk  kisses 
On  an  unmade  bed 
Make  it  fragile- 
Perfect 
Complete 
In  every  way 
Waiting 

For  sleep  to 
Overtake  me 
Knowing  full  well  that 
In  the  morning 

This  will  feel 
Only  half  right 
And  Again- 

We'll  both 

Pretend 

It  never  happened. 
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B  illy's  Story 

Jennifer  Lyons 

Billy  was  tall  and  handsome  in  an  elegant  way  that  reminded  me  of 
Michelangelo's  statue  of  David  dressed  up  in  khakis  and  a  polo  shirt.   Billy 
looked  almost  boyish,  but  he  was  hardened  'round  the  edges.   I  guessed  he 
was  in  his  late  twenties.  There  was  something  about  him  that  grabbed  you:  his 
eyes  were  a  stormy,  murky  blue,  almost  like  mirrors-he  could  see  out,  but  you 
couldn't  see  in. 

Billy  hung  out  at  the  bar  a  lot.   He'd  sit  there  all  night  smoking  Marlboros  and 
drinking  gin  and  tonics.   I  wondered  how  he  did  it,  drink  steadily  all  night  and 
still  be  charming  and  polite.  Course,  he  got  sloppy  from  time  to  time,  and  I 
remember  him  professing  his  love  for  more  than  one  poor  girl  he  wouldn't  even 
remember  in  the  morning.  The  old  men  sat  at  the  bar  and  talked  about  Billy. 

"That  boy's  mother  and  father  would  roll  over  in  their  graves  if  they 
saw  what  a  drunken  fool  their  son  was." 

"Why  the  hell  did  he  give  everything  up?" 

"What's  he  wasting  his  life  for,  giving  golf  lessons?  He  should  be  out 
there  playing,  making  millions." 

I  had  heard  all  their  theories  countless  times  during  those  slow  afternoon  hours 
before  the  bar  filled  up  with  the  white  shirts  and  loosened  ties  of  the  after-work 
crowd.   No  one  really  knew  why  Billy  stopped  playing  golf,  'cept  maybe  his 
Uncle  Dan.   He  was  a  sweet,  old  man  who  came  in  once  in  a  while  to  watch 
baseball  or  play  a  game  of  darts.  He  looked  out  for  Billy. 

The  day  we  found  out  about  Billy's  dad,  his  uncle  had  come  in  to  watch  the 
Red  Sox  play  the  Yankees.   It  was  an  exiting,  back  and  forth  game  that  went 
into  extra  innings,  and  Uncle  Dan  had  had  a  few  too  many.  The  guys  around 
the  bar  moved  in.  Someone  told  me  to  get  Dan  another  drink,  and  soon 
enough  they  had  him  talking  about  Billy.  My  ears  perked  up,  and  I  put  down  my 
newspaper.   I  poured  myself  a  beer,  and  waited  to  hear  what  Dan  would  say. 

He  lit  a  cigarette,  took  a  swig  of  his  drink,  and  in  a  slightly  slurred  voice,  he 
told  us  Billy's  story.   "I'm  not  really  Billy's  uncle,"  he  said,  "He's  just  always 
called  me  that.  His  dad  and  I  met  during  the  war,  and  we  were  friends  until  the 
lightning  got  him.   Billy's  mother,  God  rest  her  soul,  died  giving  birth  to  him. 
My  wife  watched  Billy  a  lot  during  the  day  while  his  Dad  worked.   He  was  the 
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greenskeeper  at  the  course  Billy  works  at  now.  Tom  loved  that  damn  game. 
He  was  pretty  good  too.   Soon  as  Billy  could  walk,  he  had  him  out  there  almost 
every  day  swinging  those  clubs.   Billy  ran  over  after  school,  and  during  his 
summer  vacations,  he  would  caddie.  That  kid  had  the  kind  of  talent  you  can't 
teach.  You  shoulda  seen  the  way  his  old  man's  face'd  light  up  when  the 
golfers  asked  who  the  little  kid  was  who  could  hit  the  ball  straighter'n  they 
could.  When  Billy  got  the  scholarship  to  that  big  college  up  north,  his  dad  was 
so  proud.  Everyone  thought  Billy  was  headed  for  the  pro's."  Dan  stopped 
talking,  and  I  refilled  his  drink  as  he  lit  another  cigarette.  He  took  a  deep  drag, 
held  it  in  for  a  long  time  with  his  eyes  closed.  The  bar  was  silent,  waiting. 

"Billy  was  home  from  school  that  weekend.   I  think  he  missed  his  dad  a  lot. 
We  had  the  two  of  'em  over  for  dinner  the  night  before  it  happened.  They  were 
supposed  to  play  a  round  of  golf  in  the  morning,  and  Billy  kept  teasing  his  dad- 
-said  he  was  finally  going  to  beat  him.  Next  morning  when  I  woke  up  I  had  this 
terrible  feeling.  The  sky  was  black— they  were  forecasting  thunderstorms. 
When  the  phone  rang,  I  already  knew  who  it  was.  Billy  was  hysterical,  rambling 
about  lightning,  Dad,  hospital.   I  got  there  in  time  to  see  Tom  one  last  time. 
Right  before  he  died,  he  leaned  over  and  asked  me  if  I'd  watch  over  his  boy. 

Billy  told  me  the  details  once  over  too  many  cocktails.  How  they'd  tried  to  beat 
out  the  storm,  how  they'd  gotten  all  the  way  to  the  18th.  His  dad  was  putting 
to  beat  him  when  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  huge  crash,  and  his  father  was 
shakin"  an'  glowin',  and  then  he  was  still.  Billy  didn't  go  back  to  school  after 
the  funeral.  Took  his  dad's  old  job  at  that  course  where  Tom  died.   I  asked  him 
once  if  it  bothered  him  being  there  every  day.  Said  it  was  the  only  place  he 
felt  close  to  his  father.  But  Billy  hasn't  played  golf  since  that  day." 

Billy's  Uncle  Dan  looked  up  and  around  at  all  of  us.   He  paid  his  tab  and 
stumbled  out  the  front  door. 

Two  weeks  later  I  saw  Dan  on  the  news  telling  that  same  story.  They  made  a 
huge  deal  out  of  it,  called  Billy  'crazy'  for  sitting  out  on  the  golf  course  in  the 
middle  of  a  thunderstorm,  holding  his  5  iron  up  in  the  air  like  a  lightning  rod. 
Called  it  suicide— which  I  guess  it  was  in  a  way.   But  when  the  lightning  struck 
Billy,  I  don't  think  he  was  crazy.   I  think  he  was  just  looking  for  a  way  to  find 
his  Dad. 
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Santa  Claus,  the  Easter  Bunny  and  Charlie 

Karen  Loveland 

No  matter  how  dysfunctional  or  miserable  your  childhood  may  have  been,  at 
some  point  you  probably  believed  in  Santa  Claus.   Santa  Claus  is  part  of  the 
wonder  of  being  a  child.   It's  a  marvelous  thing  thinking  that  this  jolly  man  is 
coming  all  the  way  from  the  North  Pole  just  to  bring  you  presents.   If  you  ask 
average  adults,  they  know  exactly  what  age  they  were  when  they  stopped 
believing  in  Santa  Claus,  and  they  know  why  they  stopped  believing.  The 
Easter  Bunny  is  part  of  this  magical  time  in  our  lives  also.  The  Easter  Bunny 
is  an  image  that  no  child  could  possibly  resist:  an  overgrown  bunny  traveling 
the  world  with  large  baskets  filled  with  chocolate  and  jellybeans.  What's  not  to 
like  about  that?   If  we  are  really  lucky  this  magical  time  in  our  life  is  lengthy. 
Unfortunately  for  us,  some  other  kid  usually  comes  along  and  tells  us  there  is 
no  Santa  Claus,  no  Easter  Bunny.  The  child  who  breaks  this  news  is  often  one 
of  those  practical,  logical  type  people.  These  children  are  the  ones  that  sit 
down  and  figure  out  that  there  is  no  possible  way  for  Santa  or  the  Easter 
Bunny  to  travel  the  entire  world  in  one  night.  These  are  the  children  that 
become  accountants  or  computer  analysts.  The  magic  has  long  since  left  their 
world,  and  they  believe  we  are  gullible  fools  for  swallowing  such  obvious  nonsense. 

I  was  fortunate  in  my  experience  with  Santa  Claus  and  the  Easter  Bunny,  due 
in  no  small  part  to  my  father.   I  don't  know  exactly  how  to  describe  my  Dad.   I 
get  my  imagination  from  him  and  my  sense  of  humor.  The  most  important  thing 
about  Dad  is  that  he  loves  kids,  and  kids  love  him.   He  is  a  child  and  children 
recognize  their  own  no  matter  what  the  age.   My  father  thought  that  the  image 
of  Santa  and  the  Easter  Bunny  should  be  maintained  at  all  costs.  As  far  as 
Dad  was  concerned,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  child  to  believe  in  the  unbelievable. 
This  thinking  held  true  not  only  for  Santa  and  the  Easter  Bunny,  but  also  for 
fairies,  elves,  leprechauns,  and  the  occasional  wood  nymph.   My  father  went 
out  of  his  way  to  make  sure  all  these  things  seemed  believable. 

On  Christmas  Eve  my  father  stood  outside  our  windows  in  the  freezing  cold 
and  rang  sleigh  bells.  We  never  saw  him.  We  were  too  busy  looking  up  at  the 
sky  for  Santa's  sleigh.   I  still  think  I  saw  that  sleigh  on  more  than  one 
occasion.   On  Easter  little  colored  ribbons  would  be  found  in  the  living  room 
and  outside  by  our  front  door.  These  were  the  ribbons  the  Easter  Bunny  wore. 
It  was  very  clear  that  she  had  dropped  them  while  hopping  in  to  deliver  our 
Easter  baskets.   Sleigh  bells  and  ribbons  were  proof.  These  were  tangible, 
factual  things  that  to  me  completely  proved  the  existence  of  Santa  and  the 
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Easter  Bunny.  These  were  small  things  however,  in  comparison  with  Charlie. 

When  I  was  a  child  Charlie  lived  in  our  attic.  You  see  Charlie  was  invisible. 
The  only  way  you  knew  Charlie  was  there  was  to  listen.   Charlie  talked.   Of 
course  he  only  talked  to  my  Dad,  but  then  he  was  great  fun  to  listen  to.   Dad 
would  stand  in  the  hallway,  at  the  bottom  of  the  attic  stairs  and  talk  with 
Charlie.   I  always  listened  from  our  living  room,  for  if  Charlie  saw  anyone  other 
than  Dad  he  would  not  talk.   Charlie  always  knew  exactly  what  had  gone  on  in 
our  house  that  day.   He  would  know  if  I  had  done  well  in  school  or  gone  to  a 
friend's  house  after  school.   Charlie's  voice  sounded  a  lot  like  my  Dad's  voice 
only  little  deeper.   Charlie's  voice  echoed  resoundingly  from  our  attic. 
Naturally  with  Charlie  living  in  our  attic  we  children  could  not  go  up  there  and 
disturb  him.  Also.  Charlie  liked  quiet  so  yelling  and  screaming  was  very 
upsetting  to  him.   Since  Charlie  was  a  guest  in  our  home  it  was  important  that 
we  make  him  feel  welcome. 

In  the  beginning  I  didn't  understand  why  Charlie  lived  in  our  attic.   Dad 
explained  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  shy,  invisible  man  to  find  a  place  to  live. 
Since  Dad  had  known  Charlie  as  a  child,  it  only  seemed  natural  for  Charlie  to 
live  with  us.   I  think  Charlie  liked  me  best  (after  Dad  of  course.)   He  always 
said  nice  things  about  me  or  he  would  tell  Dad  really  good  jokes  that  he  would 
want  passed  on  to  me.   I  always  looked  forward  to  the  evenings  when  Dad  and 
Charlie  would  talk. 

I  finally  reached  the  age  when  someone  told  me  there  was  no  Santa  Claus  or 
Easter  Bunny.   I  was  very  upset,  and,  to  be  quite  honest,  I  didn't  believe  them. 
I  ran  home  that  day  and  asked  my  parents  if  this  could  possibly  be  true. 

My  father  asked  me  if  Charlie  was  real. 

Of  course  I  knew  Charlie  was  real. 

"Well  if  Charlie  is  real  why  wouldn't  Santa  and  the  Easter  Bunny  be  real  too?" 
my  father  asked.   "You  see,  Charlie  can  only  live  here  if  we  believe.   If  we  ever 
stop  believing,  Charlie  will  have  to  leave." 

By  the  way 

Did  I  mention? 
Charlie  still  lives  in  my  parents'  attic. 
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We  Stopped 

Dawn  E.  Powell 

along  the  Pacific  Coast  Highway 
that  scenic  route 

wedged 

between  gargantuan  mountains 
rich  with  eucalyptus 

and  the  miles-long  sea 
of  never-ending  blue 

just  in  time 

to  capture  the  first  rays  of  sunset 
in  the  palms  of  our  eyes 

just  in  time 

to  watch  the  prehistoric  flight 
of  the  pelicans 

shadow  the  pastel  watercolors 
of  magnificent  ocean 

below  us 

our  own  shadows 
dwarfish  and  humble 

as  we  stood  silently  still 
and  transparently  trivial 
the  wind  shuffling  our  hair 

like  some  frenetic  card  dealer-- 
a  clever  reminder  that  we,  too, 
exist  beyond  the  waters 
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behind  the  mountains 

that,  even  among  giants 
there  is  room 

for  the  tiniest  mortal 


Bryan  Huggins 
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Erin  Gadkowski 
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T  op  of  the  World 

Susan  Stegeman 

To  feel  the  burning  in  your  calves  upon  ascent, 

mingled  with  the  cool  of  the  mountain  breeze  flowing  over 

you,  is  to  feel  determination  and  drive. 

To  look  up  from  the  last  of  the  false  peaks 

to  the  final  challenge  just  ahead  is  to  know  that  you  are 

about  to  fulfill  a  goal  of  majestic  proportions. 

To  stand  silently  above  the  clouds 

with  everything  but  heaven  below  you  is  to  know  God. 

To  gaze  down  on  neighboring  snowcapped  ridges, 

to  see  the  red-tail  soar  at  timberline,  and  to  hear  nothing 

but  the  wind  and  the  rocks  beneath  your  feet. 

This  is  to  be  on  top  of  the  world. 
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The  Subway  Angel 

Paul  Mills 

I  heard  his  voice  and  guitar  chords  echoing  down  the  ceramic  tiled  tunnel  that 
led  from  one  subway  line  to  another,  but  the  song  was  lost  in  the  sounds  of 
people  hurrying  to  change  trains.  As  I  approached,  the  sounds  of  a  traditional 
hymn  began  to  reach  my  ears.  How  unusual  it  seemed,  to  hear  a  hymn,  when 
certainly  he  would  be  playing  the  Blues,  this  being  Chicago  and  all.  I  tossed 
some  pocket  change  into  his  guitar  case  and  walked  on,  trying  not  to  miss  my 
change,  of  trains,  that  is.  The  singer  smiled  and  didn't  miss  a  note. 

I  had  come  here,  after  all,  expecting  Blues,  Chicago  pizza  and  that  fountain 
from  "Married  with  Children",  and  I  had  not  been  disappointed;  yet  the  image  of 
the  hymn  singer  lingered  on.  Who  was  he,  this  black  man  with  the  gentle 
voice?  I  tried  to  guess  his  age  without  satisfying  myself  with  a  figure.  He  was 
lean,  but  not  frail;  his  face  spoke  of  trials  but  not  of  bitterness.   I  have  seen  his 
face  a  thousand  times  and  not  looked  at  him. 

I  passed  the  singer  the  next  morning,  and  then  the  next,  and  so  a  fourth  day 
yet.  Each  time  he  played  a  hymn,  "Blessed  Assurance"  one  day,  "Rock  of 
Ages"  another.   Each  time  I  took  care  to  drop  a  bill  or  two  from  the  wadded 
mass  in  my  hip  pocket  into  his  guitar  case  and  hurried  along,  but  not  before  he 
gave  me  a  smile  and  a  little  tip  of  his  head  to  acknowledge  my  gift.  Later  at 
night,  I  thought  about  him,  trying  to  assemble  parts  of  a  puzzle  without  a  clue. 

I  had  seen  a  photo  once,  was  it  in  National  Geographic?  Some  Depression  era 
photographer  had  captured  a  Mississippi  Delta  sharecropper  family  on  their 
porch.  They  had  an  appearance  of  sturdiness  that  did  not  reveal  what  must 
have  been  a  hard  life,  this  farming  couple  and  their  ten  children.  One  boy,  the 
second  to  youngest  he  seemed,  did  not  stare  into  the  camera  as  did  the 
others,  but  looked  off  to  the  left.  Hanging  on  the  wall  was  a  galvanized  tub,  a 
lantern  and  an  old  guitar.  If  I  recall,  the  guitar  was  just  like  the  one  the  subway 
singer  played. 

That  Friday  was  my  last  day  in  Chicago,  and  I  wanted  to  hear  my  singer  at 
least  once  before  I  left,  and  I  did,  hurrying  as  usual.  This  time  I  stopped.  He 
was  singing  "How  Great  Thou  Art",  the  song  that  my  mother  would  sing  while 
ironing  or  washing  dishes.   Did  his  mother  sing  it  to  him  as  she  washed 
church-going  white  shirts  for  husband  and  sons  in  a  tin  tub?  Standing  that 
close  I  could  feel  so  many  emotions  coming  from  him,  pain  and  loneliness, 
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suffering  and  travail,  yet  unrestrained  joy,  as  of  someone  who  had  been  part  of 
the  great  exodus  to  the  urban  North  with  all  its  unfulfilled  promises.   I  pushed 
through  the  small  crowd  circling  him  long  enough  to  toss  a  twenty  into  his  case 
and  retreat,  only  to  be  swept  along  by  the  surge  of  people  from  the  last  train. 

"God  bless  you,"  I  heard  him  say,  not  missing  a  beat  or  a  chord  as  he  did. 

I  returned  on  Saturday,  unplanned,  hoping  to  see  the  singer  again,  and  this 
time  ask  him  about  his  life;  but  he  was  not  there.   I  stood  on  the  spot  where  he 
sang  and  wondered  if  he  was  all  right.  Maybe  he  only  worked  here  on 
weekdays  and  would  be  back  early  Monday  morning.  It  is  said  that  people  have 
entertained  angels  unaware,  but  did  one  entertain  me? 
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Point  Judith 

Alison  Cappella 

dead  sea  birds  wash  ashore 
their  bodies  soaked  with  oil 
but  they  are  not  the  only  ones  to  ride 
in  silence  on  the  incoming  tide 

countless  other  creatures' 

bodies  start  to  emerge 

the  motion  of  the  water  appears  to  make  them  life-like 

till  you  notice  that  they're  belly-up 

the  naturalists  take  tallies 

their  faces  grim  from  anger  and  helplessness 

the  wasted  harvest's  quickly  buried 

the  lost  income's  not  so  readily  absorbed 

the  slight  odor  is  persistent 

it  will  not  so  conveniently  disappear 

hovering  near  the  surface,  it  increases  and  declines 

dismissed  by  town  officials  when  they  walk  the  shoreline 

the  area's  a  summer  destination 

it  is,  however,  still  deep  winter 

which  doesn't  somehow  seem  to  help 

the  owners  of  the  clam  shacks  and  gift  shops 

watching  and  waiting  from  their  storefront  windows 
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At  the  Curb 

Susan  Coyle-Curley 

Liz  Slothrop  sat  crouched  in  the  seat  of  her  beat-up  Lumina  with  the  engine 
idling  and  the  radio  tuned  in  to  "Delilah."   In  the  dark,  her  hand  rummaged  in 
the  depths  of  her  scuffed  map  case  for  another  Chesterfield.   It  was  bent,  but 
not  torn.   She  straightened  out  the  fag,  while  waiting  for  the  "pop"  of  the 
lighter.  The  car  was  littered  with  empty  coffee  cups,  candy  wrappers  and  fast 
food  bags  collected  from  many  nights  spent  waiting.  As  Liz  lit  her  cigarette, 
she  inhaled  deeply,  satisfyingly,  then  began  to  cough.   Damn.   I've  got  to  give 
these  things  up. 

As  the  car  filled  with  the  blue  haze  of  smoke,  she  remembered  the  first  time  he 
brought  her  to  this  gated  community  at  Watch  Hill,  the  impressive  architecture 
of  the  estates  along  the  wide  and  winding  streets,  the  manicured  lawns  dotted 
with  Hispanic  gardeners  pruning  hydrangeas,  the  occasional  well-groomed 
neighbor  walking  her  pedigreed  Maltese. 

Jamming  one  more  cigarette  into  the  overflowing  ashtray,  she  adjusted  her 
position,  pulled  up  the  collar  of  her  Camel's  hair  coat,  smudging  it  with  the  ash 
on  her  finger,  and  peered  intently  through  the  rain-splattered  windshield  toward 
the  front  door,  where  he  would  come  out. 
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Pumpkin  Man 

Mike  Moloney 

Hello  dearest  father... 
How  long  has  it  been? 
Once  in  three  years 
If  that... 

I  might  not  even  recognize 

If  I  saw  you  now 

Certainly  would  not  know  me 

I've  changed 

Almost  everything  about  me  is  different 

Other  than  missing  you... 

I  remember  going  fishing 

Making  a  scarecrow 

Walking  to  Dairy  Queen 

But  I  don't  remember  when  you  last  cared  to  call 

I  remember  how  much  I  loved  you 
How  secure  I  felt  with  you 
Because  I  was  so  scared 
Living  with  my  new  father 
Not  nearly  as  gentle  as  you 

I  remember  the  leaves 

And  the  old  hunting  knife  we  used 

To  make  our  pumpkins 

Alive  and  ours... 

But  I  remember  your  beer  can 

Always  within  reach 

Others  may  frown  on  you 

For  what  you  haven't  done  for  me 

Maybe  I  do  as  well 

But  there  is  still  a  glimmer  of  my  love  for  you 

Deep  within 

That  I  cannot  deny 
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You  taught  me  well 

On  how  not  to  treat  a  son 

But  I  want  to  know  how... 

I  want  to  carve  a  pumpkin  with  you  again 

Want  to  cook  our  dinner  on  the  grill 

Want  to  go  fishing 

I  want  to  know  you  again 

I  want  my  glimmer  of  love 

To  once  again  be  a  fire 
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The  Home  of  Ostrich 

Carrie  Setwetnyk 

I  called  my  first  girlfriend,  Marielle,  an  ostrich.   She  had  a  way  of  ducking 
responsibility,  hiding  her  head  in  an  invisible  place  when  she  was  expected  to 
be  strong.   Where  she'd  go  in  those  moments,  nobody  could  know.   In  waves 
of  self-doubt,  she  held  an  air  of  tranquility,  inner  beauty  and  stability  that  one 
might  only  see  if  they  paid  enough  attention.   I  was  crazy  about  her.   She  had 
a  way  of  revealing  herself  solely  to  just  one  person  in  the  world,  and  only  in 
calculated  pieces.   But  once  you  were  ever  that  person,  she  would  swim  in 
your  soul  forever. 

The  ostrich  invited  me  to  her  home  for  the  first  time  after  we  did  some  errands 
in  Versailles.   She  was  a  twenty-three  year  old  French  ostrich.  And  she  lived 
with  her  parents  in  a  nearby  town  called  Buc.  What  impressed  me  most  about 
her  quaint,  picturesque,  rolling-hill  neighborhood  was  the  way  she  drove  her  85 
cream-colored  Alfa  through  the  winding  tree-laden  roads.  She  had  a  serene, 
kick-ass  confidence  that  glided  her  through  all  kinds  of  minor  infractions  that 
would  have  left  most  foreigners  clinging  calmly  to  their  last  rights. 

Arriving  at  her  home,  which  over  time  became  a  sweet  refuge,  I  immediately 
sensed  the  origin  of  harmony  I  found  in  her  to  be  timeless.   Her  father  was  an 
engineer  who  provided  his  family  with  the  luxury  of  a  modest  country  Victorian 
surrounded  by  gardens.  The  walls  inside  and  out  were  off-white  with  dark 
chestnut  window  frames  richly  bordered  by  shutters.   Inside,  paintings  hung 
and  homey  earthen  objects  sunk  into  their  places  as  if  they  were  planted  and 
grown  on  the  spot.  The  mood  was  always  dark,  somber,  in  the  thick  chronic 
gray  tint  of  European  weather.   Electricity  was  used  scarcely.  The  windows 
were  always  open  and  throw  rugs  barely  absorbed  the  dampness  of  worn 
floorboards.  The  warmth  however  came  in  through  the  kitchen  to  the  dining 
room  where  we  would  sit  around  as  a  family  dining  on  typical  French  cuisine  - 
poulet,  beouf,  fromage,  pain,  et  du  vin.  We  chatted  for  hours,  listening  to 
classical  music  around  the  pleasure  of  an  open  burning  hearth. 

I  wondered  what  her  parents,  sister  and  brothers  thought  of  me,  the  frequent 
visitor  in  their  home,  but  I  was  always  welcomed.   Climbing  the  stairs  to  the 
loft,  I  had  the  sense  of  entering  the  most  intimate  chamber  of  my  life  where  all 
the  cold  wet  rains  of  Paris,  the  terrors  of  the  night  and  the  human  loneliness 
we  all  harbor  like  a  shadow  would  vanish.   I  was  her  lover. 
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She  would  arrange  her  futon  with  make-shift  second  bedding  for  me  spaced 
apart  on  the  floor  in  case  a  family  member  walked  in.  and  then  merged  as  the 
night  drew  darker. 

As  an  ostrich,  she  could  never  show  physical  affection  to  me  in  public.  The 
more  random  the  place,  the  more  paranoid  she  became.   I  can  still  recall 
moments  when  her  hand  or  body  brushed  near  me  in  a  restaurant  or  on  a 
bridge  as  we  admired  the  beauty  of  Paris,  and  my  entire  body  would  shake. 
She  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  have  ever  known. 

By  the  time  we  were  finally  in  her  room,  away  from  all  of  her  Big  Brother 
lesbian  fears.  I  couldn't  wait  until  we  could  find  one  another's  arms.  We  didn't 
know  much  about  sex.  but  we  discovered  our  own  way,  "love,"  as  she  would 
say. 

In  the  morning,  the  neighbor's  rooster  would  welcome  the  day  much  sooner 
than  our  own  plans,  stirring  us  just  enough  to  nuzzle  closer  and  hibernate  from 
the  promise  of  another  dreary  wet  day.  Outside  with  the  chill  penetrating  the 
bone  more  than  the  coldest  winter  days  I  knew  in  Canada,  we  melted  our  fears 
just  being  close.  Alone  and  private.  Away  from  the  judgments  of  the  world.  I 
had  the  feeling  I  had  come  home  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
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WW  I  Am  Here 

Kristie  De  Stephano 

I  stopped 

and  never  started  again. 
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EACE 

Jean  Helm 


In  the  quiet  of  the  mountains 
I  am  alive  with  a  feeling 
That  makes  the  world  more 
Real  and  simple  to  me 


Elizabeth  Thorpe 
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R  ed  Sky  in  Morning 

Ben  Kelly 

"Relations  are  simply  a  tedious  pack  of  people  who  haven't  got  the  remotest  knowledge  of  how 
to  live,  nor  the  smallest  instinct  about  when  to  die." 

Oscar  Wilde 

People  that  don't  read  books  are  stupid.  I  hear  this  message  when  I  return 
from  school  today.  I'm  in  the  kitchen,  snacking  on  a  banana,  and  Mom  is  gloating 
over  a  stack  of  library  books  she's  hauled  home.  A  faint  scent  of  lemon  cleanser 
hangs  in  the  air.  She  challenges  me  with  hands  on  hips:  "If  you  don't  read,  you  don't 
know  nutfin'."  Ma  thinks  I'm  a  bit  slow  and  has  been  on  my  case  about  school.  So 
when  I  hear  this,  I  tense  up,  and  nothing  else  matters.  Not  that  I'm  ten  and  afraid  of 
adults.  Not  that  Steven  Arnone  jammed  a  sharp  pencil  into  my  back  today  so  hard  it 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes.  Not  the  indescribably  lame  clothes  Mom  makes  me  wear. 
Not  that  Dad  finally  came  home  after  seven  months  at  sea.  None  of  it  seems  to 
mean  much  next  to  today's  line:  "If  you  don't  read,  you  don't  know  nuttin."  My  mom 
reads  a  lot,  her  light  is  on  every  night  till  late.  Her  nightstand  is  always  piled  high 
with  mystery  books.  She  won't  read  anything  else.  I  guess  Mom  is  learning. 
Learning  to  be  a  detective  or  a  serial  killer.  I  read  all  of  the  Sherlock  Holmes 
mysteries  last  summer,  but  Mom  wasn't  too  impressed.  None  of  it  matters  anyway 
because  I  don't  read  enough,  not  like  Mom,  so  I'm  not  smart. 

Dad's  a  reader  too.  Sometimes  when  he's  home  he  will  read  to  my  brother  Chris  and 
Me.  My  favorite  is  the  Old  Man  and  the  Sea  cause  it  reminds  me  of  him.  He  has  all 
kinds  of  books  on  his  shelves,  Henry  Miller,  Hemingway,  Conrad,  Nabokov,  Burgess, 
Burroughs,  Asimov,  you  name  it.  When  he's  gone,  Chris  and  I  follow  his  trips  around 
the  world  on  a  map  tacked  to  our  bedroom  wall.  Dad  came  home  just  last  week  and 
as  a  surprise  we  decorated  his  bedroom  with  creepy  crawlers.  We  hung  them  from 
the  ceiling  with  string  and  stuck  them  on  his  bed  and  all  over  the  walls  then  left  the 
room  dark. 

Mr.  Fougere  surprised  the  class  in  homeroom  this  week.  He  said  doctors  found  a 
dark  spot  on  his  lungs,  and  it  could  be  cancer.  I  felt  sad  and  thought  about  my  dad. 
He  smokes  three  packs  a  day.  A  storm  cloud  of  gray  smoke  always  follows  him.  At 
night  I  can  hear  him  coughing,  breathing  heavy  and  snoring  in  his  bedroom.  Dad  has 
to  close  his  door  because  of  the  noise.  My  mom  says  that's  why  she  has  her  own 
room,  but  I  think  its  'cause  she  doesn't  love  him  anymore.  She  loves  golf.  I  have 
never  seen  them  hug  or  kiss  except  when  he  returns  from  the  sea.  Then  he  gets  a 
quick  peck  on  the  cheek  as  he  steps  off  the  Greyhound  bus.  Welcome  home.  Mom 
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prefers  yelling  at  him.  He  just  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  goes  back  to  his  Wall  St. 
Journal.  He  told  me  once  that  mom  wasted  all  her  time,  confusing  motion  with 
accomplishment.  I  didn't  understand  what  he  meant,  but  I  know  that  all  of  us  must 
work  harder  to  keep  the  house  clean  and  well  ordered  'cause  she  needs  more  time 
for  golf.  We've  all  been  a  big  disappointment  to  her. 

I  find  no  comfort  in  sleep.  Tonight  I  am  torn  from  a  nightmare,  the  one  where  walking 
home  with  a  fist  full  of  balloons  I  am  lifted  into  a  red  sky,  carried  off,  a  speck,  and 
then  I  no  longer  exist.  It  always  scares  the  shit  out  of  me.  I've  been  having  it  for 
years.  I  rub  my  eyes,  the  tears  burn.  I  look  around  the  room  and  hear  Mom 
downstairs  hurling  insults  at  dad.  I  feel  sweaty,  my  heart's  racing,  and  I  can  hear 
Chris's  quiet  breathing  in  the  darkness.  The  moonlight  filters  in  through  the  window, 
and  I  can  see  our  toys,  stacks  of  comics  and  posters  on  the  wall.  When  I  sit  up  and 
peer  out,  I  see  the  Mill  pond,  Dad's  boat  gently  bobbing  at  its  mooring.  I  always  feel 
better  seeing  it  there.  It's  weathered  many  storms. 

And  I  can  smell  Dad's  smoke.  I  don't  want  him  to  die,  but  he  won't  stop.  Mom  comes 
up  the  stairs.  She  must  have  heard  me.  She  stands  outside  my  bedroom  under  the 
hall  light,  hands  on  hips. 

"What  are  you  crying  about?" 

"Dad  might  get  cancer  and  die." 

"Whaa,  good  grief!"  She  gives  me  a  look.  The  one  she  makes  when  I  have 
made  her  unhappy.  Mom  stomps  down  the  stairs.  I  hate  each  and  every  step  she 
takes.  "Your  stupid  son  is  up  in  his  bed  crying." 

I  slam  the  pillow  with  my  puny  fist.  I  am  filled  with  rage.  Dad  doesn't  answer,  just 
comes  up  to  my  room  and  sits  quietly  at  the  edge  of  my  bed.  He  removes  the  lighter 
from  his  khakis,  its  red  flame  exposes  his  weathered  face.  He  looks  tired.  He  pats 
my  head  and  tells  me  that  he  won't  die  for  many,  many  years.  But  I  don't  believe 
him.  He's  old  and  coughs  all  the  time.  If  the  butts  don't  kill  him,  Mom's  nagging  will. 

I  often  wished  I  could  have  those  moments  to  live  over.  If  I  could  only  have  found  the 
strength  to  stand  up  for  myself  an^  my  dad.  I  wasn't  able  to  do  that  until  years  later. 
By  then  my  dad  was  gone.  But  I  guess  everything  is  temporary,  everything  begins 
and  ends,  and  that's  not  necessarily  a  bad  thing. 
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Hot  a  Clue 

Cheryl  O'Melia 

As  I  walked  through  the  beautifully  crafted  large  French  doors,  it  was 
immediately  obvious  that  this  would  be  no  ordinary  Saturday  afternoon  for  me. 
People  were  everywhere.   Everyone  seemed  to  have  a  job  to  do.   I  looked  for 
my  friend  who  had  gotten  me  into  this  in  the  first  place.  I  felt  a  little  panicked; 
he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  What  should  I  do  now?   I  started  searching  for 
someone  with  a  kind  face  to  enlighten  me.   I  couldn't  find  such  a  person. 

Now  I  was  really  uncomfortable.   Maybe  I'd  make  a  run  for  it,  the  French  doors 
were  open  and  no  one  would  notice.   I  had  to  stop  myself  and  think  about  why 
I  was  there.   It  came  to  me.   I  had,  sitting  on  my  desk  at  home,  a  $200  phone 
bill,  thanks  to  my  teenage  daughter  and  my  niece.  I  hoped  those  two  boys 
they  met  in  Maine  last  month  were  worth  it!  As  I  started  to  get  preoccupied 
with  my  anger  over  it,  I  saw  my  friend  walk  through  the  French  doors.  Thank 
goodness!   He  directed  me  to  my  employer  for  this  extravaganza.  Now  I  had  a 
job  to  do  too.  Placing  sterling  silver  knives  in  their  proper  places,  right  below 
the  wine  glasses,  not  too  far  from  the  champagne  glasses,  and  certainly  not 
too  close  to  the  water  glasses,  had  taken  longer  than  I  thought. 

This  was  no  ordinary  wedding.  The  map  I  had  to  follow  just  to  set  one  table 
required  a  Ph.D.   I  managed  to  get  through  inspection  with  minimal  criticism. 
Having  a  few  minutes  between  jobs,  I  took  a  good  look  around.  The  scene 
was  truly  amazing  to  me.  There  were  at  least  a  thousand  roses  everywhere. 
Ten  dozen  alone  were  to  be  pulled  apart  and  spread  down  the  aisle  in  the 
garden  for  the  bride  to  walk  on. 

The  bride  (I  call  her  Princess)  had  about  one-hundred  people  at  her  beck  and 
call,  running  around  like  chickens  with  their  heads  cut  off,  to  make  her  special 
day  perfect.  Can  money  make  this  happen?  I  guess  that  depends  on  who  you 
are.   It  was  obvious  that  the  Princess  was  used  to  all  the  attention. 

The  guests  are  coming  in  from  the  garden  now.  The  Princess  is  married.  It  is 
time  for  the  show.  All  twenty-two  of  us  have  new  jobs.  As  I  am  trying  to  pass 
the  grilled  baby  lamb  chops,  Peking  duck  and  lobster  tails  with  dignity,  they 
come  at  me  like  vultures.  Hands  are  everywhere.  "  What's  this  I'm  eating, 
darling?"   I'm  trying  not  to  break  into  a  grin,  (they  don't  like  that)  as  I  watch 
duck  sauce  drip  down  her  chin  onto  her  designer  gown.  "  Oh  God!  Get  me 
something  quick,  darling."  As  she  waves  her  hand  to  shoo  me  away,  I  can't 
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help  but  be  blinded  by  her  three-carat  diamond  ring.  Apparently  money  can't 
buy  grace. 

Yes,  I  was  in  awe  of  all  this,  and  maybe  for  a  few  minutes  or  even  an  hour,  if  I 
were  to  be  completely  honest,  I  thought,  wouldn't  it  be  nice?  The  night  moved 
on,  champagne  flowed;  filet  mignon  was  served,  and  the  five-tiered  wedding 
cake  was  rolled  out.  The  guests  danced  non-stop  to  a  ten-piece  orchestra. 
The  Princess  was  having  a  lovely  wedding. 

Eight  hours  passed.  This  display  of  overindulgence  appeared  to  be  coming  to 
an  end.  You'd  think  I  would  be  relieved  and  happy,  anticipating  the  $200  tip  I 
would  be  receiving,  but  I  feel  sadness.  These  feelings  aren't  because  all  these 
people  are  rich  and  I'm  not.  That's  life.  As  I  watched  pounds  of  Angus  cut  filet 
mignon  being  scraped  into  the  trash  barrel  along  with  shrimp,  lobster  and  two- 
thirds  of  a  $1,200  wedding  cake,  I  could  not  help  think  that  in  many  places  all 
over  the  world,  probably  in  this  same  town,  people  would  give  anything  just  to 
have  the  garnish  that  was  on  the  side  of  these  people's  plates  for  dinner.  Do 
any  of  these  people  have  a  clue?  Does  the  Princess  know  that  the  cost  of  her 
special  day  could  feed  a  third  world  country  for  a  month?  She  probably 
doesn't,  but,  then  again,  why  should  she? 

I  took  off  my  bow  tie  and  proceeded  to  walk  out  the  large  French  doors.   I  had 
to  stop  though,  and  take  a  bunch  of  roses.  After  all,  they  were  only  going  to 
be  thrown  out. 
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The  High  Bid 

Joanne  Gricius 

It  is  dusk  at  the  auction  house.  People  are  seated  close  to  each  other  facing 
the  auctioneer.  There  is  a  smell  of  expectation  in  the  summer  night  air.  The 
auctioneer  is  just  starting. 

I  inhale  the  combined  odors  of  the  customers'  clothing  that  they  wore  all  day.   I 
can  smell  sweat,  perfume  and  deodorant  mixed  with  stale  cigarette  smoke. 
Anticipation  is  electric.   People  murmur  to  one  another  about  what  they 
previewed.  The  old  wooden  seats  creak  as  these  temporary  residents 
nervously  await  the  start  of  the  weekend  auction. 

The  auctioneer,  a  balding,  elderly  man  dressed  in  a  wrinkled  what-used-to-be- 
white  shirt,  old  suspenders,  and  baggy  ill-fitting  pants,  bespectacled  with  gold- 
rimmed  glasses  somewhat  askew,  hammers  his  heavy  pine  gavel,  symbol  of 
power  and  finality,  three  times.  The  auction  begins. 

The  atmosphere  instantly  changes.   It  becomes  business-like.  The  auctioneer 
has  everyone's  rapt  attention  as  he  begins  to  play  the  crowd.  "Going  once  at 
$50.00.   Going  twice.   I  see  another  bid  -  seventy-five!  Who  will  make  it  a 
hundred?  Don"  let  this  beautiful  piece  go  by!  This  is  your  last  chance!"  he 
bellows  in  a  sharp,  clipped  voice. 

Sweat  drips  down  his  face  onto  his  glasses.   He  asks  me  for  a  handkerchief.   I 
hand  him  one  from  the  stack  that  his  wife  left  with  me  for  him.   He  always 
needs  them. 

I  am  his  runner,  ready  to  deliver  any  of  the  goods  that  he  sells  the  crowd.  Now 
that  he  has  finished  with  that  last  piece,  the  blue  and  white  shiny  china  pitcher, 
I  take  it  to  the  high  bidder. 

As  bids  continue  on  the  next  item  in  the  auction  house,  The  anticipation  level 
climbs.   I  can  feel  it  in  the  hot  humid  air.   No  one  even  fidgets  in  a  seat.  They 
want  what  he  is  selling,  and  want  no  one  else  to  get  it. 

The  auctioneer  gooses  me  after  I  turned  away  from  him  to  deliver  a  piece  to 
the  high  bidder.   I  jump,  and  blush  beet  red.   Everyone  notices  him  goose  me, 
and  almost  everyone  laughs.   So  does  he,  a  sharp,  high  pitched  ha-ha-ha.   He 
continues  his  selling. 
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I  don't  laugh.  Neither  does  the  other  girl  that  "runs"  with  me  on  Saturday 
nights.   I  keep  on  working.  The  auction  resumes. 

I  know  this  is  my  last  night  on  the  job,  but  the  auctioneer  doesn't  know  I  plan 
to  leave.   He  is  engrossed  in  making  money,  oblivious  of  me.   He  makes  them 
laugh. 

This  is  the  last  time.   I  hate  his  touch  on  my  skin.   I  feel  it  right  through  my 
clothes.   Heavy,  grabby,  clawing  hands,  they  clutch  for  me  with  desire.   It  is  a 
violation  by  someone  not  allowed  to  touch  me  or  my  co-worker.   It's  wrong.   He 
seems  high  on  the  liberties  he  took  in  front  of  eighty  to  a  hundred  people.   I 
feel  sick  inside,  angry  beyond  words. 

I  take  a  long  look  at  the  crowd.   It  rivets  itself  on  his  every  word.  They  do  not 
pay  any  attention  to  me.   I'm  part  of  the  scenery  to  them,  just  a  girl  with 
glasses,  and  an  ironed  white  blouse  and  shorts  who  delivers  their  prizes  to 
them.  They  get  what  they  come  for. 

The  auction  continues  with  the  smell  of  coffee  in  the  back.  A  beagle  strolls  in, 
looking  for  his  master.   He  finds  what  is  there  -  noise,  smells,  people,  smells, 
sounds.   He  is  rangy  like  beagles  are.   No  one  notices  him.  They  will  not 
notice  my  absence,  either.   Is  there  a  smell  to  emotion? 
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See  You  Later  Aligator 

Susan  Boberg 

Sometimes  children  hate  the  names  their  parents  give  them.   Harold  would 
rather  be  Kevin,  Tina  wants  to  be  Sue.  Susan  thinks  she  looks  like  an  Angela 
and  Frederick,  Alexander.  Edward  and  Bruce  want  to  be  Joe,  Butch,  Iggy  and 
Jeff. 

"Later"  Alligator  hated  his  name  too.   He  heard  the  story  about  how  he  was  the 
last  egg  to  hatch  in  the  sand. 

His  father  said.  "When  is  that  egg  ever  going  to  hatch?" 
His  mother  said.  "Don't  worry  dear,  he'll  be  out  later." 

That  is  how  he  got  his  name.  "Later."   It  caused  some  problems. 

Later  and  his  family  decided  to  move  to  a  bigger  swamp.  They  finally  settled 

on  a  great,  green,  gooey  swamp  called  the  Okefenokee  in  North  Florida. 

His  first  morning  in  his  new  home,  Later  went  out  to  explore  his  new 
neighborhood.   He  stopped  first  at  a  particularly  interesting  puddle. 
He  heard  a  voice  say.  "Hi.   My  name  is  Willie  Worm,  but  I  don't  really  like  my 
name  though.   I'd  rather  be  called  Buster.   My  mother  gave  me  the  name 
Willie.   She  kept  saying,  'Will  he  grow  up?  Will  he  eat  his  peas?  Will  he  clean 
his  room?" 

"I  don't  like  my  name  either,"  said  Later. 

"Why?"  asked  Willie.   "What  is  your  name?" 

"Call  me  Later,"  said  Later. 

"Ok,  I  will,"  replied  Willie,  happy  that  he  had  met  a  new  friend. 

Later  walked  on  and  stopped  at  a  particularly  interesting  pile  of  rocks  when, 
he  heard  a  voice  say.  "Hi.   My  name  is  Lizzie  Lizard,  but  I  really  don't  like  it, 
though.   I'd  rather  be  called  Queenie.   My  mother  gave  me  that  name  because 
it  rhymes  with  dizzy  and  she  kept  saying,  "Where  is  that  dizzy  girl?  She  is  so 
dizzy  that  I'm  in  a  tizzy  with  little  Lizzie." 

"I  don't  like  my  name  either,"  said  Later. 

"Why?"  asked  Lizzie.   "What  is  your  name?" 

"Call  me  Later."  said  Later. 

'Ok.  I  will,"  replied  Lizzie,  happy  that  she  had  met  a  new  friend. 
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Later  walked  on  and  stopped  at  a  particularly  interesting  swamp  maple. 
He  heard  a  voice  say,  "Hi.   My  name  is  Sammy  Snake,  but  I  really  don't  like  my 
name.   My  mother  gave  me  that  name  because  I  always  ate  ham  for  breakfast, 
lunch  and  dinner.   I'd  rather  be  called  Sparky." 

'I  don't  like  my  name  either,"  said  Later. 

"Why?"  asked  Sammy.   "What  is  your  name?" 

"Call  me  Later,"  said  Later. 

"Ok,  I  will,"  replied  Sammy,  happy  that  he  had  met  a  new  friend. 

When  Later  got  home,  the  family  was  sitting  down  to  dinner.   Suddenly  the 
phone  rang. 

"I  wonder  who  that  could  be,"  said  Mama  Alligator.   "This  is  our  first  day  in  our 
new  home  and  we  don't  know  anybody  yet."  She  went  to  answer  the  phone 
and  then  called,  "Later,  it's  for  you." 

"Hello,"  said  Later.  "Who's  this?" 

"Hello."  said  Willie  Worm.   "It's  Buster.  We  met  this  morning  and  you 
asked  me  to  call." 

"I  didn't  ask  you  to  call  me,"  said  Later. 

"I'm  sure  that's  what  you  told  me."  answered  Willie,  confused. 

"I'm  glad  you  called,"  said  Later.   "Why  don't  you  come  over  for 
dessert?  We  are  having  grasshopper  pie  and  toadstool  ice  cream." 

"I'll  be  right  there!"  said  Willie. 

Later  went  back  to  his  dinner  and  the  phone  rang  again. 

"My!  We  certainly  are  popular  tonight,"  said  Mama  Alligator,  as  she  went  to 
answer  the  phone  again.   "Later,  it's  for  you."  she  called. 

"Hello,"  said  Later.   "Who's  this?" 

"Hello."  said  Lizzie  Lizard.   "It's  Queenie.  We  met  this  morning  and 
you  asked  me  to  call." 

"I  didn't  ask  you  to  call  me."  said  Later. 

"I'm  sure  that's  what  you  told  me."  answered  Lizzie,  confused. 

"I'm  glad  you  called."  said  Later.   "Why  don't  you  come  over  for 
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dessert?  We  are  having  grasshopper  pie  and  toadstool  ice  cream." 
"I'll  be  right  there!"  said  Lizzie. 

Later  went  back  to  the  dining  room  to  finish  his  supper.  The  phone  rang  again. 

"Goodness,"  said  Mama  in  exasperation.  "Why  don't  you  answer  it  this  time, 
Later,  it's  probably  for  you." 

"Hello,"  said  Later.   "Who's  this?" 

"Hello,"  said  Sammy  Snake.   "It's  Sparky.  We  met  this  morning  and 
you  asked  me  to  call." 

"I  didn't  ask  you  to  call  me,"  said  Later. 

"I'm  sure  that's  what  you  told  me,"  answered  Sammy,  confused. 

"I'm  glad  you  called,"  said  Later.  "  Why  don't  you  come  over  for 
dessert?  We  are  having  grasshopper  pie  and  toadstool  ice  cream." 

"I'll  be  right  there!"  said  Sammy. 

In  ten  minutes  the  front  door  bell  rang.  "I'll  get  it!"  shouted  Later.  Outside  on 
the  porch  stood  his  three  new  friends.  "Come  in,"  said  Later,  and  led  them  into 
the  kitchen. 

"We  were  talking  on  the  porch  and  we  were  sure  you  told  us  to  call  you 
later,"  said  Willie. 

"Of  course  he  did,"  said  Mama.  "That's  his  name.  I  called  him  "Later" 
because  he  was  the  last  egg  to  hatch." 

"He  has  a  very  confusing  name,"  said  Lizzie. 

"Well,"  said  Mama.  "We  will  have  to  give  him  a  new  name  to  go  with 
his  new  neighborhood.  What  would  you  like  to  be  called?"  she  asked  Later. 

"I  like  the  name  Buster,"  said  Willie. 

"I  like  the  name  Queenie,"  said  Lizzie. 

"I  like  the  name  Sparky,"  said  Sammy. 

"I  like  the  name  Alexander,"  said  Later.  "But  you  can  call  me  Allie  for  short." 

Then  the  three  friends  ate  two  helpings  each  of  grasshopper  pie  and  toadstool  ice 
cream. 

At  the  front  door  as  they  were  leaving,  Willie,  Lizzie,   and  Sammy  turned  and 
said,  "See  you  later,  Alligator."  Everybody  laughed. 
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O  UNLIGHT 

Theresa  Sprague 

Sparkling,  fresh,  the  rays  of  warmth 
Pierce  through  wispy  clouds  of  gray. 

Smile  upon  me,  fill  my  heart 
with  peace,  a  time  to  pause  and  pray. 
I  sit  here  still,  this  moment  mine 

precious  near  the  end  of  day. 
But  time  moves  on  and  calls  me  forth 
and  now  it's  time  to  come  away. 

Thank  you,  sunlight  for  your  gift 
That's  touched  my  soul  and  paused  to  say, 

"Cherish  all  life's  offerings 
and  you  will  always  find  your  way." 


Maureen  Soter 
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Tomorrow  May  Never  Come 

Deborah  Heistand 

I  would  like  you  all  to  meet  someone.   He  is  a  twenty-six  year  old  with  dreams 
of  owning  his  own  business.  He  is  the  best  friend  anyone  could  ever  have. 
People  flock  towards  him  because  of  his  captivating  personality.  He  would 
give  any  of  you  the  shirt  off  his  back  or  his  last  dollar  bill  if  you  needed  it.  He 
loves  the  ocean,  his  twin  brother,  dogs,  music,  making  people  smile,  and 
having  a  good  time.   He  spends  hours  pondering  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
religious  phenomenons.   He  is  a  free  spirit.   His  name  is  Phillip  Charles  Morris 
and  he  is  dead. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  my  experience  with  Phil  in  the  hopes  that  you 
will  learn  from  it  and  be  able  to  resolve  your  own  conflicts;  learn  to  do 
everything  in  the  world  that  you  want  to  do  now  and  not  procrastinate.   Life  is 
too  short  and  can  end  without  warning  today. 

Phil  and  I  were  involved  intimately  for  about  five  years.  We  had  conflicts  that 
got  out  of  control.  We  ended  the  relationship  about  four  years  ago  with  a  slew 
of  four  letter  words  and  very  hateful  actions. 

I  hadn't  seen  him  or  heard  from  him  in  over  eight  months  after  we  broke  up.   I 
wanted  to  get  in  touch  with  him  to  have  a  friendly,  civilized,  adult  closure  to  our 
time  together.   I  did  state  wide  searches  for  about  six  months.   I  left  word  with 
all  his  friends  who  I  knew  he  would  eventually  contact  to  let  him  know  that  I 
was  trying  to  get  in  touch  with  him.   Finally,  about  a  year  and  a  half  later,  on 
October  18th,  1997,  he  called  me.  We  talked  for  hours  and  resolved  all  the 
hate  and  hurt  feelings  that  we  had  thrown  on  each  other.  We  told  each  other 
that  we  loved  each  other,  and  that  maybe  someday 

That  someday  will  never  come.   November  1st,  1997,   Phil  was  killed  in  a  car 
accident.  He  fell  asleep  at  the  wheel  three  minutes  from  home  and  flew  to  an 
instant  death  off  of  a  seventy-five  foot  cliff  in  Hawaii.   Slam.  Over.   I  will  never 
see  him  again.   I  will  never  hear  his  voice  again.   My  heart  will  never  give  that 
silly  leap  when  the  phone  rings,  just  hoping  for  the  chance  that  it  will  be  him 
on  the  other  end  of  the  line.  I  will  never  hug  him  again.   I  will  never  be  able  to 
show  him  how  successful  my  life  is. 

But  I  have  comfort.   I  made  amends  with  Phil.  He  knew,  when  he  was  flying  off 
of  that  cliff,  that  I  loved  him  and  never  meant  to  hurt  him.   He  knew  I  would  do 
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anything  for  him  and  that  I  think  about  him  all  the  time.  He  knew  I  had 
remembered  his  birthday.  And  he  knew  that  I  knew  he  loved  me. 

Close  your  eyes  and  bring  to  mind  a  few  people  who  you  care  about.   Imagine 
you  don't  make  it  home  from  school  or  work  tonight.   Imagine  you  do  make  it 
home  and  someone  you  care  about  is  not  living  anymore.   Is  there  anything 
you  will  regret  having  withheld  from  these  people? 

Everybody  tends  to  take  life  for  granted.  We  assume  that  when  our  friends  call 
and  say  they  will  see  us  Sunday  for  dinner  that  they  will  actually  be  there.  The 
reality  of  the  situation  is  that  life  is  short  and  unexpected.  There  are  no 
guarantees  about  anything.  With  that  in  mind,  we  need  to  live  life  to  its  fullest, 
taking  every  available  opportunity  and  making  the  most  of  it.  We  need  to  enjoy 
life  and  our  relationships.  We  need  to  stop  hurting  people  with  words  and 
actions  and  give  more  to  others.  We  need  to  say  what  we  need  to  say  now, 
not  as  soon  as  possible.  As  soon  as  possible  may  never  come. 

I  am  left  with  Phil's  clothes  hanging  in  my  closet.   I  see  them  every  day.   I 
wear  them  for  comfort,  to  keep  him  close.  Luckily,  his  clothes  are  not  the  only 
things  that  soothe  me.  Our  last  conversation  consoles  me.   I  had  the  chance 
to  make  peace  with  Phil,  and  with  myself.   If  only  one  of  you  goes  home 
tonight  and  resolves  something  with  someone,  or  says  something  to  another 
person  that  is  long  overdue,  Phil's  death  will  have  a  positive  meaning.   It  will 
have  happened  for  a  more  tangible  reason  than  I  have  come  up  with  so  far. 
Do  it  today.  Tell  someone  you  love  them  and  that  you  are  sorry.  Please  don't 
wait.  Tomorrow  may  never  come. 
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